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IN SEPTEMBER. 


BY ROBERT KELLEY WEEKS. 





Feathery clouds are few and fair, 
Thistle down is on the air, 
Rippling sunshine on the lake, 
Wild grapes scent the sunny brake, 
Wild bees murmuring take the ear, 
Crickets make the silence dear ; 
Butterflies float in a dream. 

Over all the swallows gleam. 


Here and yonder, high and low, 
Goldenrod and sunflowers glow, 
Here and there a maple flushes, 
Sumach reddens, woodbine blushes, 
Purple asters bloom and thrive,— 

I am glad to be alive! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In Chicago, Sept. 3, Col. William J. 
Bryan started his campaign among the 
laboring men of the country, by making a 
long speech on the questions of the day 
that most nearly concern his hearers. He 
talked from the same platform as Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, the former discours- 
ing at 2 o’clock and Col. Bryan at 4. 

The two candidates were guests of the 
laboring men, and the Labor Day exer- 
cises were turned into receptions in honor 
of the leaders of the two parties. The 
latter reviewed a great parade from the 
Auditorium Hotel, and then had lunch 
with the labor men. 





Mr. Bryan eulogized the secret ballot as 
enabling those who toil for individuals or 
corporations to vote freely. He affirmed 
that labor organization has lessened the 
evils of child labor and shortened work- 
ing hours. He advocated an eight-hour 
law, prohibition of criental immigration, 
election of U. S. Senators by the (male) 
people, and direct legislation. He de- 
nounced ‘‘government by injunction,’’ the 
despotism of trusts, militarism and im- 
perialism, a standing army, and the sub- 
jection of Porto Ricans to government 
without consent. This assertion of power 
by President and Congress to tax and gov- 
ern subject communities, he pronounced 
“the supreme question of the present 
campaign,’ made no allusion whatever to 
the currency question, and concluded as 
follows: 








In the presence of these perils the labor- 
ing man has a responsibility commensu- 
rate with his opportunity. Without alarge 
percentage of the laboring vote no party 
can win an election in the United States. 
The men who work for wages can, by 
throwing their votes on the one side or 
the other, determine the policy of this 
country. They need not march in pa- 
rades; they need not adorn themselves 
with the insignia of any party; but on 
election day their silent ballots can shape 
the destiny of this nation, and either 
bring the government back to its ancient 
landmark or turn it into the pathway fol- 
lowed by empires of the Old World. 





-_<——-— 


Governor Roosevelt avoided campaign 
issues, and said in part: 


By far the greatest problem, the most 
far-reaching in its stupendous importance, 
is that proble~, or rather that group of 
problems, which we have grown to speak 
of as the labor question. ... It is not 
possible to lay down a hard and fast rule, 
logically perfect, as to when the State shall 
act and when the individual shall be left 
unhampered and uphelped. We have ex 
actly the same right to regulate the con- 
ditions of life and work in factories and 
tenement houses that we have to regulate 
fire escapes and the like in other houses, 
In certain communities the existence of a 
thoroughly efficient department of factory 
inspection is just as essential as the estab- 
lishment of a fire department. How far 
we shall go in regulating the hours of 
labor, or the liabilities of employers, isa 
matter of expediency, and each case must 
be determined on its own merits, exactly 
as it is a matter of expediency to deter- 
mine what so-called ‘‘public utilities’ the 
community shall itself own, and what 
ones it shall leave to private or corporate 
ownership, securing to itself merely the 
right to regulate. Sometimes one course 
is expedient; sometimes the other. 
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In conclusion, Governor Roosevelt said: 


Though the conditions of life have 
grown so puzzling in their complexity, 
though the changes have been so vast, 
yet we may remain absolutely sure of 
one thing—that now, as ever in the past, 
and as it ever will be in the future, there 
can be no substitute for the elemental 
virtues, for the elemental qualities to 
which we allude when we speak of a man 
as not only a good man, but as emphati- 
cally a man. We can build up the standard 
of individual citizenship and individual 
well-being; we can raise the national 
standard and make it what it can and 
should be made, only by each of us stead- 
fastly keeping in mind that there can be 
no substitute for the world-old, humdrum, 
commonplace qualities of truth, justice, 
and courage, thrift, industry, common- 
sense, and genuine sympathy with and 
fellow feeling for others. The nation is 
the aggregate of the individuals compris- 
ing it, and each individual American ever 
raises the nation higher when he so con- 
ducts himself as to wrong no man, as to 
suffer no wrong from others, and as to 
show both his sturdy capacity tor self- 
help and his readiness to extend a helping 
hand to the neighbor sinking under a 
burden too heavy for him to bear. 





Neither of the speakers referred to the 
disabilities of working women, or to their 
need of the ballot asa necessary prerequi- 
site to equal pay for theirlabor. Neither 
pointed out that the enforced competition 
of half-paid female labor is largely due to 
disfranchisement, a far more serious 
injury to working men than the competi- 
tion of Orientals. So far as women are 
concerned, it was on the part of both 
speakers a fine opportunity thrown away. 


—_—_ oom 


The massacres in the Philippines con- 
tinue unchecked and unrebuked. On 
Sept. 5 the despatches report an “engage- 
ment,’’ in which 125 Filipinos were killed, 
and only two Americans. The Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, 
August 16, publishes a description, by 
Thomas W. Jones, private in troop G. 
Eleventh Cavalry, U. S. Volunteers, to his 
brother, George Jones, of Washington, 
D. C., of a massacre in which he took 
part, and which he relates as quite in the 
line of his usual duties: 


“Sixty members of my regiment were 
ordered out to kill or capture a famous 
Filipino general, known to be living in the 
neighborhood. After some rough scout- 
ing the general’s house was located, and 
the Americans crawled through the under- 
brush until they secured positions a few 
yards distant. Then they discovered that 
they had unwittingly chanced upon a wed- 
ding. There was alarge crowd present 
to take part in the festivities. Most of 
them, of course, were women and chil- 
dren, but there were about seventy-five 
men present who were armed, The Amer- 
icans were ordered to fire a volley from 
ambush, and then charge, which they did 
with terrible results. 

“The scene that resulted was horrible. 
On the ground near the house lay the 
body of the bride, whose brains had been 





blown out. The groom, who had received 
a bullet in the stomach, was lying near by 
in a dying condition. Twelve of the 
Fillipinos bad been killed and about the 
same number wounded. An elderly wo- 
man was shot through the leg, and a little 
child had her arm shot off. But,’ adds 
Private Jones, ‘‘we got the old general all 
right, and we burned the insurgents’ quar- 
ters before we left.” 





died 


The most shocking accounts continue 
to reach us from well - authenticated 
sources, of wholesale murder, rape, tor- 
ture, robbery, and arson committed by 
the Russians upon the unarmed Chinese. 
These Europeans seem to emulate the 
brutalities of the Boxers on a far larger 
scale, and to earn their popular designa- 
tion of “Foreign Devils.’ So far as ap- 
pears, the Americans are not directly 
implicated; and our government ought to 
protest solemnly and emphatically to the 
European governments against these cruel 
outrages committed by our allies in the 
name of ‘Christian civilization.”” Verily 
women are needed as factors in govern- 
ment! 





_ =_-- 





Our valued Mississippi correspondent, 
Miss Belle Kearney of Flora, is wide- 
awake to the prospective opportunities of 
securing equal suffrage for Southern 
women, She says: “If the State laws in 
reference to negro suffrage are reversed 
by the U. S. Supreme Court, it will be the 
time to strike for woman’s ballot in the 
South. I, for one, would gladly go before 
our Legislatures and ask for it. We 
should do more legislative work than we 
do, My heart would rejoice in it.’’ 


—_——- 


As in America, so in Australia, there 
are certain women who do not wish to 
vote, and they take the same way of 
expressing their disapproval of the wo- 
man suffrage movement by organizing 
against it, and getting up petitions against 
being allowed the privilege of voting. 
And in Australia, as in America, they 
seem to be taking a great deal of unneces- 
sary trouble. If the anti-suffragists do 
not wish to vote, nobody will furce them 
to do so; but why should they try so 
hard to impede their sisters who do? 





‘*A bystander writes to the Iowa Stand- 
ard:” 

I was in Cedar Falls the other day, 
and saw about 200 women go to the polis 
and vote, and I did not see that it demor- 
alized them one bit. I did not seea lot of 
bad women go to vote, as some have said 
would be the result. They all appeared 
as modest, womanly, and refined, passing 
to and from the polls, as I ever saw wom- 
en when shopping or going after their 
mail or on any other mission, It takes from 
twenty minutes to a day for a.man to do 
his voting, and who cares for his business 
during the time? 





CUBA’S NEW MARRIAGE LAW. 

Over a year ago General Brooke, who 
was then military governor of Cuba, 
issued a decree prohibiting ecclesiastical 
marriages and recognizing only a civil 
ceremony. This decree bas now been 
revoked by Governor General Wood, 
after repeated conferences with the chief 
ecclesiastical and political functionaries 
of the island. The new marriage law, 
which went into effect Aug. 13, directs 
that the ecclesiastical ceremony shall be 
recognized as on a basis of legality with 
that upon which it rests in the United 
States, thus putting the ecclesiastical and 
civil ceremonies on an equal footing. 


— > oe 


BAZAR NOTES. 





Even the extremely hot weather does 
not prevent expressions of interest com- 
ing to us concerning the Bazar. One very 
energetic suggestion from a Western State 
is that there should be speakers sent out 
to canvass each town where there is suf- 
ficient suffrage sentiment to warrant it. 
It may not be possible for many of the 
State presidents to take this up actively; 
but, even in as warm a State as West Vir- 
ginia, one of our devoted workers writes 
of planning to visit a number of towns 
solely in the interests of the Bazar. So 
the plan is really being carried out in one 
State, and why might it not be put into 
effect in others, provided a woman could 
be found with enough free time and 
enough devotion to do it? 

The tried and true suffragist, Mrs. Cor- 
nelia C. Hussey, whose name has stood 
opposite so many liberal contributions on 
the treasurer’s report for suffrage work 
for years past, plans to send a moat origi- 





nal contribution. While in England she 
secured some acorns from Stratford-on- 
Avon. From these she has raised about 
twenty little English oaks, which are now 
nearly a foot high. She calls these the 
“Peace Oaks,”’ as the acorns were gath- 
ered at the time of the Peace Conference 
at The Hague. She expects to offer these 
for sale at the Bazar, and surely there will 
be as many as twenty persons delighted 
to purchase and replant these trees, about 
which will cluster in future years such 
interesting associations. 

Mrs. Hussey will also generously donate 
to the Bazar a collection of china coming 
from different factories in Europe. Some 
person with a fancy for fine china would 
do well to buy this collection as a whole. 

RACHEL FosTeR AVERY, 
Cor. Sec. N. A. W.S. A. 
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WOMEN’S DISABILITIES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


In New Zealand, as in many other local- 
ities, the legal disabilities of women re- 
main until after they get the suffrage. 
Just as in Massachusetts our staunch 
friend, Hon. George A. O. Ernst, not 
withstanding his high social position and 
legal standing, tries in vain, year after 
year, to secure for married women equal 
property rights,—just as in every New 
England State no married mother, while 
living with her husband, has any legal 
custody or control of her own children,— 
so in New Zealand disabilities still linger. 

The Christchurch (N. Z) White Ribbon 
of July 14, in a leading editorial, says: 


The new Parliament has lost very little 
time in practically rejecting Mr. Russell’s 
bill for the removal of women’s disabili- 
ties. It might fairly have been expected 
that a majority of the members who, six 
months ago, were so anxious to win the 
support of women electors, would have 
looked with sympathy on an effort to re- 
move their legal disabilities. But the 
debate on the bill which had this object 
in view was disappointing in the extreme. 


In New Zealand, however, unlike Mas- 
sachusetts, the women are voters, and the 
White Ribbon cheerily adds: 


Fortunately we have a remedy for this 
curious state of unreason in our own 
hands. The franchise enables us either 
to convince these gentlemen of the un- 
soundness of their arguments, or to vote 
them out of Parliament. The removal of 
women’s disabilities should not be left to 
a private member. The responsibility of 
leading in a matter of justice to half the 
electors belongs of right to the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Seddon was never in favor of 
enfranchising women; but, when he found 
that the people were determined on that 
reform, he gave way and claimed credit 
for passing the Suffrage Bill. We are 
convinced that he is prepared to take 
similar steps with regard to the removal 
of women’s disabilities. There must be a 
steady and continuous pressure upon the 
Government, and upon the members for 
every district, until justice is done. 





WOMEN AND GOVERNMENT. 


Mayor Jones, of Toledo, O., the most 
popular man in the city and the best ex- 
ecutive it ever had, is writing a series of 
interesting articles for the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL on ‘‘Woman’s Lack of Interest 
in Government.”’ Mayor Jones contends 
that the limitations which are placed upon 
women under our government—munici- 
pal, State and national—are natural, and 
that the reason that women do not have 
more to do with the active work of gov- 
ernment to-day is because they do not de- 
sire it. 

This is undoubtedly true. Whenever 
the women of the United States, or any 
State, determine that they want to vote, 
and should have the right to doso, they 
will certainly get the ballot. 

It is not the men, but the women of this 
country who are responsible for the fact 
that women have so small a part in our 
government. 

But how long will the women of this 
country he content with their present po- 
litical status—rather, with their present 
lack of political recognition? 

If we read the signs of the times cor 
rectly, not very long. 

The question of woman’s rights could 
not even be discussed, a few years ago, 
without subjecting the advocates of the 
larger liberty of women to ridicule and 
abuse, That era has passed. All intelli- 
gent and fair-minded persons now admit 
that this is a question on which men may 
differ without being accused of a desire to 
unsex woman, and that a woman may ask 
the right to vote and still not be liable to 
the indictment of ‘‘a horrid thing.’’—At- 
lanta Journal, Aug. 14. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Martua A. B. Contne has been 
selected as the Denver delegate to the 
meeting of the National Municipal League, 
which meets in Milwaukee on September 
19th. 


Mrs, ELLEN SuLLy Fray, of Toledo, O., 
has been appointed county organizer, and 
she will visit various towns during the 
early autumn in the interests of suffrage, 
addressing meetings and leaving literature. 
There are seven ward and country soci- 
eties in the county in addition to the 
parent organization in Toledo. 


Mrs. Mary L. Carr, of Longmont, 
Col., who was elected president of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps at Chicago, was 
one of the founders of that organization. 
She is a native of Maine. Mrs. Emma 
Stark Hampton, past national president, 
and Mrs, Harriet J. Badge, retiring presi- 
dent, were both elected to the board in 
charge of the National Relief Corps Home, 
Madison, O., a charity which gave home 
and support to an average, last year, of 
fifty-eight women, nearly all army nurses, 


Mrs. Wu, wife of Minister Wu, was 
reared unlike most Chinese girls, She 
was fortunate enough to be educated, 
She had a private tutor and was taught 
“the general things,’’ literature and his- 
tory. ‘What with the little hands and 
feet,” says the Washington Post, ‘the 
sweet smile, the temper that knows its 
sway, the ebony hair, and grace in the 
movement of her fan, she is charming 
enough—a dainty little picture from the 
guaint land across the seas. Like the 
Minister, Mrs. Wu is very popular, not 
only in her immediate neighborhood, but 
everywhere she has been in Washington.” 


Miss LAuRA CLAy, president of the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association, is 
going to fatten a special pig and makea 
present of him to the National Suffrage 
Bazar, which is to be held in New York 
City, next December. Miss Clay, a kins- 
woman of Henry Clay, is a practical 
farmer, and raises blue-grass seed as her 
chief staple on her farm at Whitehall, 
Ky.; but she also raises various kinds of 
stock. Asit would be costly to ship her 
“suffrage shote’’ from Kentucky to New 
York City, Miss Clay will sell him in 
Kentucky, and turn the proceeds into the 
treasury of the National Bazar. Thisisa 
bright idea, and might well be followed 
by other friends of equalrights. It is not 
everybody who can give a fat hog, but 
there is not a farmer or a farmer’s wife 
who might not dedicate one hen, duck, or 
goose to the Bazar. Let others follow 
Miss Clay’s patriotic example. 


Mrs. JENNIE M. Smitu, of Christchurch, 
New Zealand, is known, by name at least, 
to every subscriber of the White Ribbon 
of that city, for she has been its business 
manager from its birth. For many years 
she has been an active worker in the 
Christchurch Union, and during the 
struggle for womanhood suffrage she was 
indefatigable in her efforts to secure that 
measure of justice. The happy mother of 
ten children, and laboring under the dis- 
advantage of living six miles out of town, 
she finds time to conduct the business of 
the White Ribbon with great efficiency, 
and gives ungrudgingly many hours of 
work every week to this task. Mrs, Smith 
is fortunate in having the hearty sym- 
pathy and help of her husband, who has 
always taken a great interest in her work, 
and who is now contributing an account 
of the franchise movement for that paper. 


Miss HELEN Cappick, of England, has 
been astonishing both the whites and 
blacks in Central Africa by her five 
months’ journey, all alone, save for her 
black attendants, into the far interior. 
Miss Caddick has courage, independence, 
and money, all of which are essential for 
a successful journey by a white woman in 
regions where the means of transportation 
are still primitive. She was determined 
to form her own impression of some of the 
parts of Central Africa where white pion- 
eers are beginning to establish their 
enterprises; and she also travelled for 
several hundred miles through regions 
where there is not a single white settle- 
ment. She has just published a book in 
England giving her impressions of the 
lower Zambesi, the Shire River, and Lakes 
Nvassa and Tanganvika, where she spent 
nearly half a year, undergoing, in the most 
plucky manner, all the privations that are 
inseparable from life in a tropical country, 
most of whose inhabitants are still ina 
state of bararism. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARM. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I do not claim your attention for the 
abandoned farm, nor for that of the old 
Puritan pioneer, nor in the interests of 
real estate; but for just one kodak 
glimpse of the ideal New England farm of 
to-day—such an one as you are familiar 
with, perbaps, and one known and loved 
by us after nine summers of sojourn. 

I shall not locate it, for various reasons: 

Just where it lies I dare not tell, 

Lest all the city folk, like _y 
Come flocking out, and break the spell 
That bids my sober Reason sleep, 

And frolic Fancy dance and sing, 

As down the country road I swing. 

It is enough to say that it is in a moun. 
tain valley, 


“Brimmed with rarest grace,”’ 


that it is not popular, that it is twelve 
miles from a railroad, and in a veritable 
haven of rest and peace. The incoming 
of people, too many of them and the 
wrong kind, makes one a pilgrim in search 
of peace. This farm isin New Hampshire; 
it would be in New Hampshire or Ver- 
mont, of course. I say this advisedly, in 
spite of a childhood outlook into God's 
world among the hills and valleys of the 
Empire State. It is in the lake region, 
and helps make a gateway to the White 
Mountains. This is truly as close as I 
shall take you in the matter of location. 
Whittier and Lucy Larcom are among 
poetic guides; and of late years the region 
has been haunted by a bird-lover and 
poet, whose ‘Country Road,’’ ‘‘Half-way 
Brook,” ‘Footpath Way,’’ and other 
prose and verse, almost divulge my secret. 

Environment is well-nigh the chief con- 
sideration in the ideal farm. The advent 
of the city folk intensifies more and more 
our appreciation of this fact. Wisdom 
must be exercised as to location; location 
of the house, barn, and out buildings; also 
the waten supply. There ought to be 
trees to allure the birds, a house for the 
martins, a dove-cote, eave and barn swal- 
lows to give social and esthetic touches; 
and some judgment should be exercised 
in regard to the view. Such points as 
these not only attract the summer board- 
er, but are beneficent, educational forces 
in the home life of the farmer. 

It will always be a wonder that the 
farmers of a century more or less ago 
built their houses on the street and the 
barn across the road! If land had been 
worth $100 a foot, it might seem worth 
while to economize both in scenery and 
the public highway; but with acres of 
meadow-land and hill and valley and 
mountain slope to choose from, the enig- 
ma remains unsolved. 

I do not have to explain it on the farm 
of which I write. The house is literally 
in the meadow, almost far enough from 
the road, and the meadow slopes gently 
down from ——— mountain. The space 
in front has never been swept by a lawn 
mower. Blossoming grasses come to ma- 
turity, and deck the fields with a beauty 
no horticulturist could achieve. ‘‘Little 
Field Preachers” have waved and swung 
in the breeze, feeding every sense, even 
when at last laid low and harvested as 
new-mown hay. The house rambles 
backward into the long woodshed and 
barn. It is as picturesque and neat and 
white and clean as the surroundings and 
the farmer and farmer’s wife can make it. 
The hens and chickens are cosily domes 
ticated in a house and yard of their own. 
The pig is almost a misnomer in his re- 
mote pen, where high living compensates 
for solitude and plain thinking, and nour- 
ishes choice country pork. The House of 
Martin is an epic on a post, and so at- 
tractive that with 28 rooms there are none 
“to let.” 

Our ideal farm bas its wood and mead- 
ow and pasture land; 


“A sweet little, fleet little brook,”’ 


rising somewhere up in the mountain, 
and gathering power and beauty as it 
washes the rocks and stones and makes a 
path for itself, sweeping on to the lake. 
The cattle and sheep in the pastures, the 
birds of the air, the trout-fishers, the 
summer guest, and all lovers of beautiful, 
bubbling water haunt the banks and lis- 
ten to its ceaseless melody. Sometimes 
it overflows and takes new paths, rushing 
on with agreat access of power and might. 
There is also (and who is adequate to its 
praises?) the retreat among the pines, 
“The Hermitage.’’ God may have made 
a tree more beautiful than the pine, but 
where it is no country or clime may re. 
veal. What can compare with its steady 
uplift, soft shade, gentle music, exquisite 
odors, and its intimations of immortality? 
This farm has its beautiful dreamy grove 
of pines, with its fascinating outlook over 
fields of living green, restful, and reaching 
on and on to far-away mountain tops. 
One look within the house, and you 
have the gem of which the above is the 
setting. There is more prose than poetry 
for the farmer’s wife. Her work is never 
done; but how true this is of many women 
in homes! The majority of people in this 





world have a difficult life; but in this life, 
as in many, there are blessed compensa- 
tions. There is a generous kitchen, and 
grandma in the corner, with her almost-a- 
century’s weight of years. She can still 
shell the peas and string the beans, and 
give a cheery greeting. There is the 
middle mother, who at seventy is still at 
it, and always at it, and is serene and 
happy in her life work; and, third, the 
daughter, the farmer’s wife, the woman 
of responsibility, the kind and gentle 
hostess to the summer family gathered 
under her roof. 

Christ is a guest in the ideal home, and 
in this one He is welcome and honored. 
Other guests may grieve Him and jar 
upon the peaceful atmosphere, but no one 
may disturb His peace. Something of the 
beauty of flower and field, birds and 
books, sunrise and sunset, sky, meadow, 
and wood, has been absorbed into prosaic 
lives and left a gracious impress. 

Louise C, PURINGTON. 

Dorchester, Mass. 





THE BASIS OF SOCIAL REFORM. 


“The basis of social reform, especially 
in connection with pauperism and crime, 
isin the training of discordant children. 
The cardinal feature in the correction of a 
discordant child is to bring it as expedi- 
tiously as possible into proper under- 
standing of its relationship to the race 
and into a knowledge of its duties toward 
mankind, and tv stimulate a desire for 
helpful activity within civilization. To 
accomplish this many factors are essen- 
tial, the chief of which are to inculcate 
truth, to strengthen the will, and to 
create a proper environment and employ- 
ment.”’ 

The first consideration is truth in all 
things. To develop a love for the truth 
in the mind of the discordant child is the 
problem. To lead it to discern that four 
and four equals eight, is laying a good 
foundation for truth; but to teach the 
child to apply that knowledge to the 
minutest details in its daily life can only 
be done through example. 

A sentimental method in the training 
of the discordant child is false, and forms 
the grossest kind of deception to both 
child and instructor. The child must not 
for an instant be deceived as to its faults 
and wrong-doing; but in imparting this 
particular knowledge, discretion and 
truthfulness must prevail, The instructor 
must always remember to distinguish 
between the child and its infirmities, 
fighting the disease, but not the sufferer. 

Many children are classed as untruth- 
ful, when their minds are really only 
highly imaginative; but if this quality of 
mind is rightly directed, it may redound 
to the benefit of the child, for from this 
class of children come the writers of 
poetry and fiction. 

Those in charge of discordant children 
must live, speak, act, and look the truth 
in every way. Thus the teacher, by pre- 
cept and example, makes it possible for 
the discordant child to know the truth, 
by seeing the ethical in all things—in 
play, in school, in industrial work, in 
everything in life. Hence the importance 
of securing to the public service and in- 
stitutions teachers of high ideals, of in- 
tuitive qualities and broad sympathies, 
supported by practical and _ scientific 
knowledge; they must be engaged in this 
noble and unselfish work more from love 
of humanity than for personal emolument. 

With discordant children the mental 
faculties may all be perfect but the voli- 
tion. There is at times a complete ab- 
sence of will power. In many instances 
the impulse is lacking, with no tendency 
to action; the children are sluggish and 
heavy, and have constantly to be aroused 
and stimulated. And again in some the 
impulee is so intense that it prevents 
choice of action. Irresolution, which is 
the beginning of a morbid state, is marked 
in this class of children, And stubborn- 
ness, Which is in no sense will power, is 
often met with. To obviate the stubborn 
quality, there must be complete surrender 
and the beginning of the strengthening of 
the will power, through rightly directed 
volition. For to will is to act, and voli- 
tion is but to determine to act, and choose 
the kind of action. 

There are also. hysterical subjects, 
where the will is wavering. They are 
recognized by their capriciousness, by the 
lack of equilibrium between the moral 
faculties, will power and conscience, and 
the lower faculties, passion and desire. 

Instability of character, lack of fixity of 
purpose along right lines, absence of 
stability in thought and volition, in other 
words, absence of concentration of will, is 
one of the principal causes of crime. 
There are various ways in which to 
strengthen the will power. One of the 
fundamental principles in creating a will 
is to develop the faculty of thinking. 

The home is the most important factor 
in the promotion of morality, and nowhere 
is the fact more patent than in connection 
with the homes of children who come into 
reform institutions. Heredity may create 
tendencies for either good or evil; but, as 
compared to environment, it exerts a minor 
influence in the construction of character. 

Take a discordant child from environ- 
ment where dependence, crime, vice, and 
misery are rampant; take it from parents 
and guardians who have proven faithless 
to their trust, and who are incapable of 
giving proper care and training. Remove 
it from evil influences and place it in an 
atmosphere of refinement, where every 
detail in life contributes to the proper 
growth of the child morally, mentally, and 
physically, and the delinquent will, in 
most instances, be redeemed, and, in all 
cases, be benefited. 

Most reform institutions do not furnish 





children the proper environment for 
complete reformation. The principal 
reason for this is that it is almost impos- 
sible to make an institution like a real 
home. The institution, with its system- 
atic routine of daily life, subordinates the 
individuality of the child, and gives less 
opportunity for individual treatment, 
which is the most successful. Discordant 
children may have some characteristics 
that are similar, but uniform treatment is 
not expedient. The individuality of the 
child must be respected. The question 
of environment is a continuous one. The 
process of reformation must be sustained; 
it cannot be intermittent. After the de- 
linquent child is taken from the poor 
condition in which it is usually found and 
its redemption inaugurated, the good in- 
fluences must continue, in order to secure 
permanent results. It is a delicate matter 
to interfere with the authority of parents 
over their own offspring, yet not infre- 
quently the relation between the child and 
the delinquent parent should be com- 
pletely severed, and the child’s future 
directed by those who are competent, 
until useful citizenship is established. 

The training and treatment of children 
in reformatories is a difficult and delicate 
problem. To begin with, liberty—the one 
thing the child values most—is taken 
from it. Its freedom of movenent is 
limited. Every act is observed. Inde- 
pendence of action must be reduced to a 
nullity. With human beings, and chil- 
dren especially, much pleasure is derived 
from observing events that occur in the 
world around them, and in taking part in 
the ever-changing drama of life. But 
once inside an institution controlled by 
law, the world is lostto them. Neverthe- 
less, the deprivation of liberty can be 
made a blessing, if right training and 
treatment are given. Impress upon the 
child that it is not there for punishment. 
If you merely restrain for the time being, 
and keep the idea of punishment ever in 
the mind of the child, you will soon find 
that punishment is not an effective remedy 
for its inclination towards crime, and that 
the tendencies have only been intensified. 
You have but to look behind the intricate 
machinery of penal codes and prisons and 
reformatory establishments all over the 
world to see that, to the discordant, de- 
linquent and criminal, mere punishment 
as an instrument of reform and of social 
security is an absolute failure, 

A rational merit system is an eflicacious 
factor in the discipline of a reformatory 
institution, and will make corporal pun- 
ishment wholly unnecessary, Corporal 
punishment is a gross and_ primitive 
method of discipline, and should be rele- 
gated with the thumb screw and the rack, 
and other barbaric instruments of torture. 
Itis hard to comprehend how any civilized 
government can tolerate corporal punish- 
ment in its institutions, penal or other- 
wise, with the hope of reforming or im- 
proving humanity. It is sophistry to 
presume to lash virtue and harmony into 
a discordant child. The only success at- 
tained by such process will be to make it 
more discordant, by arousing revenge, 
deceit, and hatred, and stultifying every 
noble impulse, every desire for right 
thought and action. It is to be hoped 
the time is not far distant when corporal 
punishment will be universally condemned 
as a method of correcting either man or 
beast. 

As one method of discipline and as part 
of a merit system, all reformatory institu- 
tions should be provided with rooms of 
meditation, not cells. These rooms 
should be appropriately constructed, and 
well ventilated, with air and sunlight. In 
the treatment of growing children, a diet 
of bread and milk, light employment, and 
proper reading matter should be given 
while in isolation. Practical experience 
in the Girls’ Department of the Whittier 
State School has proven this method of 
discipline to be most successful; but it is 
used judiciously, not detaining the child 
too long in its retirement, and only on 
rare occasions, because the place of medi- 
tation must not become too ordinary in 
the mind of the child. 

In the United States the management 
of schools and public institutions have to 
contend with the problem of non-sectarian 
religious education. There is no State 
religion. In the eyes of the government 
there is absolute freedom of religious 
thought and action. No interference 
with the sectarian belief of individuals is 
tolerated. Public institutions are sup- 
ported by general taxation, to which all 
citizens contribute; consequently non- 
sectarian moral instruction is the only 
kind of religious training that can enter 
into their curriculum, The fundamentals 
of religion are taught through the ethical. 

In the training of children they should 
be taught by fact, not argument, learning 
to understand the science of human duty, 
and thus absorbing practical ethics. To 
work simply upon the emotions of a dis- 
cordant child, in endeavoring to direct it 
into the right principles of living, will not 
suffice. There must be a firm founda- 
tion underlying the work, a steady build- 
ing and moulding of the character. This 
class of children have a great deal of 
abnormal sentiment; and all criminal 
classes have a peculiar sentimentality. It 
can be seen in their literary productions, 
in their unnatural affections, and in the 
way in which they commit their crimes, 

The inculcation of ethical teachings in 
the lives and hahits of the discordant 
child is the problem, and can only be 
accomplished by a gradual process and by 
little things. Apparently insignificant 
experiences are extremely far reaching 
and frequently supply the key that will 
unlock the good but dormant impulses. 

The discordant child should be taught 
fundamental principles of trades, rather 
than branches of trades. For only thus 
can the full intellectual and moral bene- 
fits of industrial training be secured. The 
thoughts of discordant children are apt to 
rove from one thing to another without 
the power of concentration. They are 
incapable of sustained effort. History, 





arithmetic, and all branches of study that 
exercise and develop the faculties of com- 
plex thinking, are beneficial. This class 
of children, as a rule, have little aptitude 
for literary study, but will show ingenuity 
and originality along mechanical lines 
What child is not made happy by produc- 
ing something tangible, something the 
outgrowth of its own efforts, particularly 
if that something is attractive to others? 
Out of the construction of something 
which is part of the child, expressing its 
personality, its self-hood, trying its 
patience and requiring its skill and toil, 
comes the most forceful strengthening fo 
the will power. 

Doubtless there is not any reformatory 
institution but gives, more or less, some 
industrial training; but simply teaching 
industrial training in a perfunctory way, 
without looking beyond the mere labor 
required, and the purpose of assisting the 
management of the institution, is not the 
kind of training for discordant children. 
The useful must blossom into the beauti- 
ful to be in the highest sense beneficial. 

Music is the most important factor in 
the betterment and development of a 
discordant child. Music arouses the artis- 
tic nature. It is no longer a pastime 
for the rich, but a study for all classes of 
children, that will ennoble them aad lift 
them to higher thoughts and ambitions. 

Every child has more or less music in 
its composition. Interest in musical ex- 
pression is one of its natural resources, 
and, unconsciously, it will awaken to 
melodic conception within the scope of 
its understanding. The more a child 
hears of music the more it will assimi- 
late, and the more capable it becomes in 
expressing it. The child does not always 
imitate. Give it some phrase which ap- 
peals to its imagination, and it will give 
its own interpretation of it. The awaken- 
ing of a child’s own creative faculties 
brings it great happiness, which stimn- 
lates concentration of mind and aids 
volition, 

Sight-reading, musical composition, and 
ear-training have formed a part of the 
musical instruction of the children of 
Whittier State School. There has been 
placed before them the best in music, 
with an endeavor to present it truthfully, 
and music has become unconsciously the 
foundation of their nobler aspirations 
and the steady disciplinarian of their 
emotions. It has helped them in their 
studies, and in their industrial work, and 
has enabled them to understand many 
things that before were blank, ‘There is 
no child inthe Whittier State School who 
has not been benefited by its influence. 
But music needs wholesome guidance, 
and only those who have a thorough mu- 
sical education, with magnetic force and 
artistic temperament, and a perfect knowl- 
edge of the application of its principles 
to the different characters under their 
control, should be permitted to teach dis 
cordant children. 

But in the practical work of reforming 
children, it will be found that the laws 
governing their commitment and control 
are not what they should be, In parts of 
the United States there is an awakening, 
and an effort is being made to do away 
with antiquated laws and methods. 

An important and far-reaching step has 
been taken in some of the largest cities 
by the establishment of ‘Juvenile 
Courts,’’ which have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over all delinquent children, with 
judges assigned to preside especially and 
exclusively over their deliberations, and 
with power to commit the accused to 
educational, industrial, reform, or penal 
institutions, or even apprentice them to 
families and individuals. The laws gov- 
erning this court are not framed to pun- 
ish stated offenses, but have a broader 
scope, devised not only to restrain but to 
correct, 

One of the grossest injustices to chil- 
dren accused of crime and misdemeanor, 
is their detention in city prisons and 
county jails prior to a hearing by the 
magistrates. However brief the time, the 
children, herded with old criminals, learn 
more of real crime during this incarcera- 
tion than ever before in their lives. This 
flagrant injustice will be abated by the 
operation of the “Juvenile Court,” for in 
connection with it is provided a special 
home of detention, removed from the 
appearance, routine, and evils of a prison. 
Attached to the court are probation offi- 
cers, without pay, their duties being to 
make investigation of each case and rep- 
resent the child in court. 

The work of reforming juvenile de- 
linquents in the United States should be 
reorganized and systematized upon en- 
tirely different lines from those in opora- 
tion. Such work should be one of the 
essential parts of the plan of education, 
and should begin in the public school 
system, which, if enlarged in certain par- 
ticulars, would diminish the number of 
delinquents. . 

In the first place there should be com- 
pulsory education in every State. All 
children between seven and fourteen 
should be required to attend some well- 
equipped school, private or public, and 
their parents or guardians should be 
held responsible for their attendance. As 
part of this system, truant schools are all- 
important. These should be under the 
control of the educational authorities, and 
not of criminal magistrates and courts. 
While truancy is not in itself a crime, it is 
the certain road to it. 

But the pith of the whole problem of 
reformation will lie in the administration 
of criminal jurisprudence, when this 
branch of the law is revised and perfected, 
as is advocated by all writers and thinkers 
on penological subjects, and particularly 
by those actually engaged in the work. It 
is not sufficient that punishment under 
the administration of penal codes should 
be intelligent: it must be humane. With 
this view predominant, and with a further 
awakening of a spirit of humanity and 
philanthropy in those who have sympa- 
thetic hearts, but who do not know the 
injustices to helpless children that are 





ever recurring, the end of the coming 

century will see a regeneration of the 

human race. ADINA MITCHELL, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





BUILDING A SUMMER HOME. 


The sound of Miss Sara L. Dunning’s 
sawing and hammering is heard on Fourth 
Lake, in the Adirondacks, this season, 
and gradually the wilderness surrounding 
her camp is assuming an air of opulent 
prosperity. Upon her arrival there, the 
last of May, underbrush and fallen timber 
covered the ground, but with her perse- 
vering industry it has all disappeared, and 
only the towering forest trees remain, 
with here and there a stump and fallen 
log decorated with wanton lavishness by 
Mother Nature. 

To be far removed from the sights and 
sounds of the hustling world is not neces- 
sarily to escape from thoughts of work, 
declares Miss Dunning, and unless new 
resources can be found to occupy one’s 
mind all the every-day problems and per- 
plexities come trooping along, and will 
not away. To berid of them and to ob- 
tain needed recreation, she delves and 
toils to improve the surroundings of her 
little camp. 

Each summer finds Miss Dunning and 
her friend in a new location, and the next 
year’s tourists to the place invariably 
profit by their labor. Their 10 by 12 tent 
this year fronts the lake and the distant 
mountains. With the exception of a bed- 
stead, which looks singularly like a trun- 
dle bed, and which has an undisputable 
century record, all the furniture in the 
tent was constructed by Miss Dunning, 
The table and chair legs are made of large 
branches of white birch, bark covered, 
which curve outward toward the bottom. 
These Miss Dunning chopped from the 
forest and sawed to the proper lengths, 
The chairs are particularly ingenious, and 
serve two purposes, They are boxed 
with boards and the seats are furnished 
with hinges, while the interiors of the 
boxes are receptacles, 

A combination bookcase and closet on 
one side of the room is made of small 
wooden boxes of various sizes, which are 
fastened together, and a corner dressing 
table is covered with pretty cotton 
drapery. Treasures from the woods and 
water furnish decorations. 

Hammocks swing from the trees, where 
they face the choicest view of the moun- 
tains; and in front of the door of the tent 
two large rounding birch stumps, denuded 
of their bark, are arranged into a com- 
fortable seat. A smaller tent, in the rear, 
filled with oil stoves and cooking utensils, 
is the kitchen, and here, too, the cup- 
board and shelves are all handmade, To 
the rear of this is the cellar, a huge cav- 
ern, dug deep into the sand of the hill- 
side, which, with the help of tightly 
covered tin pails buried in its depths, 
does duty as a refrigerator. 

Miss Dunning’s den, where she reads 
and writes, is reached by a flight of steps 
and is perched aloft between the trunks 
of a giant hemlock, spruce and birch, 
which form the solid framework for the 
seats, writing shelf and book and paper 
case, 

The dock and the winding stairway 
leading to it from the high bank above 
were also constructed by Miss Dunning, 
and are regarded by her as the master- 
piece of this year’s work. The body of 
the dock is formed of four large logs, 
which are covered with five broad boards, 
The latter are regarded by the campers 
as contraband, as they are the only ma- 
terials, with the exception of nails and 
screws, that have not been procured by 
the campers from Nature’s own haunts 
without other cost than their own labor. 
The logs, boxes and boards for furniture 
and improvements were all found from 
time to time floating about the lake, and 
were towed in behind the rowboat. The 
rest of the timber employed was hewn 
from the woods and dragged or carried 
by hand to its destination. The hand rail 
of the stairway leading down to the dock 
is made of small, graceful birch-tree 
trunks, which are nailed to the trees on 
either side, The wood has been peeled, 
and a fantastic effect is produced by the 
white bristling roots, which make 4 
finish at the top of the rail. 

Breakfast, luncheon or dinner is served 
where the hour overtakes these forest 
denizens. When they are at home the 
table is laid in front of the camp, where 
the lake and mountain views contribute 
to woodland appetites; or, if the sun hap- 
pens to lie in that direction, the feast is 
spread at the rear of the tent among the 
solemn monarchs of the forest. Chip- 
mupks and squirrels are often uninvited, 
but always welcome guests, and timidly 
take their share at a safe distance. There 
is only one member of the little com- 
munity whose life is in danger. This is 
‘Snowy,’’ the big white hen. She was 
bestowed upon Miss Dunning by an ad- 
mirer, and is spending her days in happy 
cacklings, regardless of the fact that she 
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is soon to be offered up as a culinary 
sacrifice. 

Delightful days are spent by Miss Dun- 
ning and her friend exploring the trails 
in the forests, rowing through the lakes 
and climbing the neighboring mountains. 
A favorite occupation for rainy days is 
stripping the balsam twigs and needles 
from whole trees that have been brought 
from such excursions and making them 
into pillows for friends whose only whiff 
of the forest fragrance will be obtained in 
that way. 

Miss Dunning is one of the instructors 
in the Sight Seeing Classes of the People’s 
Choral Union, of this city.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 
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SHE VOTED. 


A Massachusetts woman of intellect 
and high social standing recently related 
her first experience in voting. Anelection 
was pending in which it was the plain 
duty of good citizens to defeat certain un- 
fit candidates for the school committee, 
and elect in their stead competent and 
progressive men. So she determined to 
exercise her civic rights, and duly went 
down to the city hall to register. She had 
induced quite a number of ladies to ac- 
company her for the same purpose, al- 
though it had been necessary to reassure 
some of the more old-fashioned as to the 
nature of the ordeal before them, 

“Perfectly simple,”’ she had told them, 
with a touch of scorn for their timidity, 
‘perfectly simple and easy—it wouldn’t 
fluster achild, There will be no trouble, 
whatever, but I will register first, and you 
can do as I do.” 

So they flocked together to the hali, 
where they were eyed with mild and re- 
spectful curiosity, and she stepped for- 
ward to register. She gave her age 
correctly and audibly; she answered 
the other questions asked satisfacto- 
rily. Then came the final prccess; 
she was handed a box full of slips, on 
which were inscribed scrappy extracts 
from the Constitution, and was told to 
draw one and read it. She drew, gazed 
at the slip, squinted, looked blank, and 
gasped: 

“Good gracious! 
eye-glasses!”’ 

Her sight was peculiar, and without 
them she could not read a word. She was 
going to fail on the educational test! 

A moment’s awful pause was broken by 
a chuckle from the clerk, who knew her. 

“It’s "most too good a joke to spoil, 
Mrs. Blank,’’ he assured her, ‘‘but I guess 
I’ll try and help youout. Look here, you 
fellows’’ (to the men who were hanging 
about), “every one with glasses step up, 
and let the lady have a try at ’em.” 

Several pairs were tried, but none would 
do. Neither would some offered by the 
other women. At length some one re- 
membered the janitor, who could be heard 
shaking down the furnace, and he was 
summoned hastily from the cellar, very 
ashy and coaly, and naturally much sur- 
prised on his arrival to have his specta- 
cles twitched abruptly from his nose by 
an interested bystander, and offered to an 
elegant lady, who accepted them quite as 
a matter of course. They were not right, 
but they were possible; and, with their 
assistance, she stumbled haltingly, sylla- 
ble by syllable, through the requisite 
amount of 
stepped aside with a deep breath of relief. 

**A close shave, Mrs. Blank,’’ said the 
friendly clerk, with twinkling eyes, ‘but 
you can vote.’’— Youth’s Companion. 
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AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 


Mrs. Good.—Dear Mrs. Strong, why do 
you wear a knot of yellow and white rib- 
bon on your lapel? 

Mrs. Strong.—It is my badge; the yellow 
is the emblem of the equal suffragists; 
the white is the W. C. T. U. color. 

Mrs. G., (lifting her hands in astonish- 
ment)—Are you a woman suffragist? 

Mrs. S.—I am, with all my heart. 

Mrs. G.—Well! for my part I believe in 
leaving the voting where it belongs—to 
the men. 

Mrs. S.—How do you know it belongs 
to the men? 

Mrs. G.— Because they have always done 
it. 

Mrs. S.—No, no, Mrs. Good, that is a 
mistake. For thousands of years there 
was no suffrage. Patriarchs and kings 
ruled with a strong hand, and the people 
had no voice in public matters. Then 
gradually privileged classes were allowed 
a voicein government. Even to-day the 
majority of the inhabitants of the world 
liveunder voteless despotisms, The United 
States and a few other advanced nations 
are the only countries in which all the 
men have a vote. It isn’t so very long 
since manhood suffrage itself was an ex- 
periment. 

Mrs. G.—It may be so. But you will 
acknowledge one thing: If women voted 
their babies would be neglected. Nature 
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herself cries out against such an arrange- 
ment. Home is the place for mothers. 

Mrs. S. (quietly) — Where are your 
babies? 

Mrs. G. (in astonishment)— My children 
are grown. 

Mrs. S.—Then your babies will not be 
neglected. How about Miss Parker? 
Would her family suffer? 

Mrs. G.—How you do talk! Miss Parker 
is an old maid, and has no family. 

Mrs. 8S.—How many Mrs. Goods and 
Miss Parkers do you suppose there are 
with grown children or no children? I 
looked up statistics and found that of 
women above 21, only ong woman in four 
has a child in arms. Isn’t it rather a 
weak argument to ask the other three 
women to stay at home because the fourth 
one can’t well leave her baby? 

Mrs. G.—But how dreadful it would be 
to meet with men at the polls! 

Mrs. S.—I am a better friend tothe men 
than that. I see nothing dreadful about 
it. Besides, I notice you in the stores 
where men are, i see you seated by men 
in the church, and I observe you meet 
them at parties and picnics. You have 
not seemed shocked. Why should a five 
minutes’ association with them at the 
polls, once in two years, so terrify you? 

Mrs. G.—Dear, dear! You're about to 
convert me, I'll go home and think about 
it. I’ve found out there are two sides to 
the question. Lora S. LA MANCE, 

Pineville, Mo. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


OUTLINE OF PRACTICAL SOCIOLOGY. 
With Special Reference to American 
Conditions. By Carroll D. Wright, 
LL. D. American Citizen Series. New 
York and London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1899. Pp. xxv., 431. 

‘Whatever comes from the pen of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Labor is of impor- 
tance,’’ says the International Journal of 
Ethics. “The present work is a gold 
mine of practical information for students 
of ethics and sociology. The work is a 
series of essays on various practical 
themes in sociology, and contains a valua- 
ble ‘Reference Library.’ In the list of 
works dealing with science of sociology 
we regret that there is no translation into 
English from the German of the great 
treatise by Schiiffie, so that it might be in- 
cluded in this list along with ‘The 
Principles of Sociology,’ by Herbert 
Spencer. 

‘*Bach of the chapters covers the material 
for a volume by itself. It were better to 
read only one of these essays at a time, as 
they are packed with figures which be- 
come bewildering if one’s head is too 
crowded with them at any one time, The 
chief value of such a work, is in the 
splendid discipline it must give as a train- 
ing for those who have to deal with 
figures or statistics. The material here is 
presented by a master hand. Some of 
the facts brought out are especially inter- 
esting where the statistics contradict pop- 
ular impressions. This is noticeable, for 
example, in relation to the marriage. Mr. 
Wright overthrows a popular delusion by 
showing that the number of marriages is 
not growing less. One is also impressed 
with the figures he presents concerning 
the occupations of women, in Chapter 
XIL, on ‘Employment of Women and 
Children.’ It is positively startling to 
see the change which has taken place 
between the years 1870 and 1890 in the 
United States. The number of women 
teachers has increased almost three-fold 
in that interval, from 84,000 to 246,000. 
So, too, with the new occupations women 
are entering. In 1890 one hundred and 
twenty-four women were engaged as 
‘engineers and surveyors,’ while none 
were so employed in 1870. Our chief in- 
terest centres, however, in what the 
writer says concerning cities and city 
life, as this is the burning problem which 
must confront the next century. Among 
the figures he gives one of the most strik- 
ing is that giving ‘constituents of the 
population of the great cities in 1890.’ 
Such cities as Omaha, Denver, and Kan- 
sas City, in the great West, where the 
population is supposed to be so new, 
actually head the list in the proportion of 
population of native-born parentage; 
while the older Eastern cities are falling 
into the background and becoming less and 
less representative of the early Americe, 
The value of such essays is very great for 
the student in ethics. Without such facts 
as we have here presented in magnificent 
array in this volume, the theorist is liable 
to be ‘talking in the air.’ We are cer- 
tainly grateful to Mr. Wright for the 
stimulus he gives, by this means, to those 
who are working at the great practical 
problem of ethics.”’ 

WALTER L. SHELDON. 

St. Louis, Mo. 











When you say your blood is impure and 
appetite poor you are admitting your need 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Begin taking it at 
once. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear, There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation ean be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrb) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. : 

F. J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


UP IN A BALLOON. 

Rose and Tiny lived in a very pretty 
house in a New York street. Inthe even- 
ing their mamma allowed them to sit 
upon the front steps for a while. The 
little girl from next door, where a number 
of people boarded, often came and sat 
upon the steps with them, She was 
lonely, for there were no children besides 
herself where she lived, and she seemed 
to be a very good little girl. 

She always wore a black dress ard a 
white apron. The black dress, she said, 
was mourning for her mother. ‘And,’ 
she used to add, ‘‘the white apron is to 
keep it clean. Black spots so.”’ 

The little girl had a very kind papa, 
however,—a tall man, with a black beard, 
and shining black eyes. At nine o’clock 
he used to come to the door and call her 
in, always using some pet name. Her 
real name was Laura. 

The children had heard their parents 
say that Laura’s father was a celebrated 
‘aeronaut,” but they supposed that 
meant an artist or a musician, until one 
evening Laura said: 

‘This is the last evening I shall come to 
sit with you. I am going away to-morrow. 
Papa is going to have an ascension in 
Albany.’’ 

“Oh, [am so sorry!’’ said Rose. ‘But 
you will come back?” - 

“I don’t know,” said Laura. “I never 
know. We travel all over the world, 
papa andI, Papa bas made ascensions 
all over the world.” 

“What is an ascension? Some sort of 
concert?” asked Tiny. 

Lauralaughed. ‘*What J mean is a bal- 
loon ascension,’’ she said. ‘*My papa is 
an aeronaut. That is, he makes balloons 
and goes up in them. And when he 
goes up he always takes me—that ir, 
since mamma died. I do not want 
him to leave me on earth while he goes 
up in the sky.” 

“Up in the sky!’ cried Rose, “Is it 
really true that little you ever went up 
into the sky in a balloon?” 

“Everybody thinks that funny,” said 
Laura, “and when they see papa lift me 
into a car, they all clap their hands and 
hurrah, and say, ‘Oh, the cunning little 
thing! And I wavea flag. I don’t think 
Iam cunning. I am seven. But I sup- 
pose, beside such large men as papa and 
his man, John, I do look little.’’ 

“Oh, I wish I could see you go up!” 
said Rose. 

‘I should be frightened,” said Tiny. ‘‘I 
saw a balloon burn once, way up in the 
air.”’ 

“That was only a fire balloon, a little 
paper thing, a toy that people make for 
fun,’’ said Laura, ‘‘Papa’s balloons are 
of silk, and very big. And he tests them, 
and works at them, and at last he fills 
them with gas, and the great bag swells 
and swells, and has to be tied down. 
and the car we sit in hangs below, and we 
have ballast to throw out when we wish 
to go higher.”’ 

‘How high do you go?’ asked Tiny. 
‘As high as the moon?” 

“They couldn’t. Don’t be silly,’’ said 
Rose. 

‘*T was sillier before I went up,’’ said 
Laura. “I not only thought I might go 
to the moon, but I thought we might go 
to heaven. I asked papa if he would not 
go there and see mamma, but he said we 
were no nearer heaven up above the earth 
than we were upon it, and that even the 
stars were just as far away, for we could 
not get out of the earth’s atmosphere. It 
seems you can’t, for there is something 
called the attraction of gravitation which 
pulls us down all the while. Papa knows 
all about it, but [ don’t. But it is very 
nice up there. When you get some miles 
away and look down—how do you sup- 
pose it looks?” 

‘‘Round like a globe or ball,”’ said Tiny, 
In a loud voice, as if she were reciting in 
school, 

“No,” said Laura. ‘It looks hollow, 
like a saucer.”’ 





“And is it all thick blue up there?” 
asked Tiny. 

“It is every color; it changes. Often it 
is just like a thick fog, a London fog— 
only maybe you were never in London, 
and sometimes it is, oh, so wet and cold! 
Twice it has been all about us just like a 
looking-glass, and everywhere we saw the 
balloon and the car and papa and Jobn 
and little me reflected. Then once, ob, 
once we got right into a thunder-storm, 
and there was a great blaze and a great 
roar, and a sea of rain, and it smelled like 
sulphur and was dreadful, But papa threw 
out ballast, and in a minute we were way 
up above the storm in a lovely, clear 
place. Buta mile below us it was thun- 
dering and lightning as hard as ever. 
But that was not so bad a fright as when, 
one time, when papa had no idea where 
we were going to, we found ourselves 
among some mountain peaks, and the 
rope caught and held us right above a 
vulture’s nest. I saw the great yellow 
naked vulture babies staring at us, and 
their parents flew at the balloon. They 
might very well have torn the silk or 
killed any of us. And, worse still, a great 
flock of other vultures came to help, But 
John managed to get the rope free, and 
they threw ballast at the vultures, and 
frightened them. Only one perched on 
the edge of the car and screamed, and 
seemed to want to eat us, until we were 
far away. At last he just sat still and 
stared at us and blinked. Papa said he 
would give a great deal to know what he 
was thinking. And he put me in the 
bottom of the car and covered me up. If 
any one’s eyes were pecked out, he said, 
it should not be mine. But no one’s were. 
Once,’’ and Laura laughed, ‘we came 
down upon the roof of ahouse. It was in 
Germany. Every one was very kind, and 
the people made us eat dinner. And 
papa fixed the balloon for captive-ascen- 
sions—that is, you go up, but do not float 
away—and took up all who wished to go.” 

“Oh, how nice!” said Tiny. 

Just then the little girl’s father called 
her, and she kissed them good-by, and 
went away. 

‘“*It is like a fairy tale,’’ said Tiny. 

Rose answered, very seriously: 

“Tl have found out one thing: Real 
things in the world are often far more 
wonderful than any fairy tales, and more 
interesting, just because they are true.” 
—N. Y. Ledger. 





HUMOROUS. 


“The doctor says you ought to take life 
easier—to enjoy yourself more.’’ 

“All right; I'll go take a trip on this 
money which I had saved to pay on his 
bill.’"— Chicago Record. 


It is reported that an English curate 
has been dismissed because he is a poor 
cricket player, though no fault was found 
with his theology. But when you reflect 
that it is the poorest player that uses the 
wickedest language, perhaps the dismissal 
was not without justification. 


Father (meaningly )}—Who is the laziest 
boy in your class, Tommy? 

Tommy—lI don’t know, pa. 

Father —I1 should think you would 
know. When all the others are industri- 
ously studying or writing their lessons, 
who is it sits idly in his seat, and watches 
the rest, instead of working himself? 

Tommy—The teacher.—-Glasgow Morn- 
ing Times. 








“HUNGER IS THE BEST SAUCE,” 

Yet some people are never hungry. What- 
ever they eat has to be “forced down.” 
There is, of course, something wrong with 
these people. By taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla a short time they are given an appe- 
tite and then they enjoy eating and food 
nourishes them. If you find your appetite 
failing, just try a bottle of Hood’s, It is 
a true stomach tonic and every dose does 
good. 

THE best family cathartic is Hood’s 
Pills. 














Boston & Albany R R. 


Chrough Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 


“Chicago” ‘‘North Shore’ 
Special oe 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen, 
Ly. Boston 10.45 A. M. 2.00 Pp. mw. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.35 “ 
‘* Syracuse 7.55 ‘ 11.40 “* 
** Rochester 9.40 * 1.30 a.m. 
** Buffalo 11.40 * 
** Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
** Detroit 8.15 * 
* Chicago 11.50 “* 4.00 P m. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. 8S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent 


To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is —_ in Fax order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 





CHILDREN’s CoursEs, $30 to $90 per year. 
Aputts’ Courses, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLass, $60 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 














Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, a gy og of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 


Girls’ Classical School 


i8th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ina, 
Theodore L, Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 


— 
— 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 














Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 

LARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree 
ognized by the lass. led. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper 18 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 
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MEMORIAL AGAINST STATE REGULATION 
OF VICE IN MANILA. 





The General Officers of the National 
American W. S. A., at their business 
meeting held in Rochester, N. Y., on 
Sept. 1, adopted by a unanimous vote the 
following memorial to President Mc- 
Kinley: 


Whereas, The European system of State 
regulation of vice bas been introduced 
into Manila by the U.S. army authorities, 
therefore 

Resolved: That we earnestly protest 
against this action, for the following 
reasons: 

1. To issue permits to houses of ill- 
fame is contrary to good morals, and must 
impress both our soldiers and the natives 
as giving official sanction to vice. 

2. It is a violation of justice to apply to 
vicious women compulsory medical meas- 
ures which are not applied to vicious 
men, 

8. Official regulation of vice, while it 
lowers the moral tone of the community, 
everywhere fails to protect the public 
health. In Paris, the head centre of the 
system, rigid regulation has prevailed for 
more than a century, yet that city is 
scourged to a notorious degree by the 
class of maladies against which regulation 
is designed to guard, and the Municipal 
Council of Paris has repeatedly recom- 
mended its abolition, England tried it in 
her garrison towns, for the benefit of her 
soldiers and sailors, and repealed it by a 
heavy Parliamentary majority, after sev- 
enteen years’ experience had proved it to 
be a complete sanitary failure, as well as 
a fruitful source of demoralization. It 
has been repealed throughout Switzer- 
land, except in Geneva, and is the object 
of a strong and growing opposition in 
every country where it still prevails. 
State-licensed and State-supervised broth- 
els are contrary to the spirit of American 
institutions, and in St. Louis, the only 
city of the United States that ever tried 
the system, it was abolished at the end of 
four years, with only one dissenting vote 
in the city council. The United States 
should not adopt a method that Europe 
is discarding, nor introduce in our foreign 
dependencies a system that would not be 
tolerated at home. We protest in the 
name of American womanhood; and we 
believe that this protest represents also 
the opinion of the best American man- 
hood. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN Cart, President. 

Susan B. ANTHONY, Honorary Pres. 

Anna H. Suaw, Vice-President. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, Rec. Sec. 

RACHEL FosTER AVERY, Cor. Sec. 

HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, Treasurer. 

LauRA Cuay, Auditor, 

CATHERINE WauGH McCuttocug, Audi- 
tor. 





WHAT SHOULD WE ASK FOR? 


Every year, in every State, the question 
recurs to intelligent women, ‘In what 
form shall we appeal for equal suffrage, to 
the men who now tax women without 
representation and govern them without 
consent? We recognize the injustice, 
we resent the indignity, we chafe under 
the limitation, we will go year after year 
to the lawmaking power, and ask for po- 
litical equality. In what way and for 
what special measure shall we make our 
plea?” 

That depends upon circumstances. 

In a general way the disfranchisement 
of women is embedded in the written con- 
stitutions of all the States, which (with 
four exceptions) expressly limit the suf- 
frage to male citizens. Therefore, in every 
State but four, in order to completely re- 
move all political disabilities, a change of 
constitution will be needed. There are, 
however, in some of the States, certain 
secondary and local legislative bodies cre- 
ated by the State legislatures themselves, 
which are wholly under legislative con- 
trol, so that a mere change in the election 
laws would enable women to vote in town 
and city and other special elections. 
Moreover, in all the States, the presiden 
tial election, the most important of all, is 
regulated solely by the State legislatures. 

But full enfranchisement can only be 
had by a change of State constitutions, 
and such change can only be made in the 
manner prescribed therein, First the 
Legislature must adopt a joint resolve, 
prescribing the change, and afterwards a 
majority of voters must ratify it. 





At first sight, therefore, it would seem 
that women should ask first for such local 
rights as the Legislature has power to 
confer, rather than for those universal 
rights which require subsequent ratifica- 
tion by the voters. It would seem easier 
to convince a small body of intelligent 
men of the justice of our claim than a 
great mass of men scattered over thou- 
sands of square miles of territory, and 
mostly indifferent or opposed. It would 
seem easier to induce the legislature to 
confer privileges which it may at any 
future time recall, than to vote for a con- 
stitutional change which, once made, is 
not easily revoked. 

But these considerations are all second- 
ary to the primary fact that the exclusion 
of women is due to popular prejudice and 
misconception. A legislature is not a 
body elected to do abstract justice; its 
object and duty is to represent the opin. 
ions and carry out the wishes of its con- 
stituents. As Rutherford B. Hayes, after- 
wards President, said to me in 1872, when 
he undertook to present a woman suffrage 
resolution to the Republican National 
Committee on Platform: ‘‘I am personally 
in favor of woman suffrage; but the men 
of Ohio, my constituents, are not. I will 
favor your resolution if you will let me 
modify it so as merely to commend the 
question to consideration; otherwise I 
cannot do so.” “Half a loaf is better 
than no bread, Governor,’’ I said. So we 
got a plank, but not an endorsement. 

It is so with legislatures. They will 
sometimes vote almost unanimously, as in 
Oregon and South Dakota recently, to 
submit an amendment to the voters, 
especially when they believe it will be 
defeated at the polls; but they would not 
grant even municipal suffrage by statute. 

More and more, therefore, I incline to 
the belief that it is wiser to ask for the 
whole in the shape of a Constitutional 
amendment, even though we may after- 
wards be voted down, rather than for a 
half-measure like municipal suffrage. We 
have carried amendments in four States 
by popular vote; we have gained muni- 
cipal suffrage only in Kansas, and there it 
has not seemed to make full woman suf- 
frage easier to carry, in consequence of 
the local complications which partial suf- 
frage creates; whereas ful] suffrage has 
become popular wherever conferred. 

H. B. B. 
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FOR WHOM SHOULD WE ASK SUFFRAGE? 

There is an important question which 
presents itself more and more to my mind. 
Is it wise to ask for woman suffrage on 
the same basis as now prescribed for 
men? In other words, shall we ask suf- 
frage for all women, or only for such 
women as are specially qualified to exer- 
cise it with discretion? Shall we con- 
tinue to ask it for all women, or only 
some women? Shall we base our claim 
on abstract principle, or on political ex- 
pediency? 

Perhaps this may depend largely on the 
varyirg conditions in the States. In those 
where the population is homogeneous, 
where there is a general equality of condi- 
tions, and where class distinctions do not 
prevail, universal suffrage should certainly 
be our demand, Indeed, no other request 
would be entertained. But in States like 
the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Texas, which are struggling 
with difficult political problems of race 
and illiteracy, it seems absolutely neces- 
sary to ask for woman suffrage on educa- 
tional and property qualifications. It can 
only be had, if at all, on considerations of 
practical expediency, as a means of puri- 
fying the existing franchise. 

When we consider the kind of govern- 
ment which exists in New York City and 
Philadelphia and Chicago and Cleveland. 
we may well ask whether some reasonable 
educational qualifications should not be 
imposed? In our Atlantic States the 
voters are largely without property or 
political training. During the past year 
we have added to our population 341,000 
immigrants. For the fiscal year ending in 
June, 1899, the official records showed 
245,550 foreigners added to the population 
of the United States through the port of 
New York alone. In the fiscal year just 
ended this total has been increased by 
nearly 100,000 souls. The exact figure is 
341,711, which is the greatest number 
since 1893, and nearly reaches the large 
total of 1892. The eight countries from 
which the majority of immigrants came 
the past year were: Austro-Hungary, 114,- 
847; Italy, 100,125; Russian Empire, 90,- 
887; Sweden, 18,650; Germany, 18,507; 
England, 17,254; Japan, 12,806; and Nor- 
way, 9,575. With the growth of manu- 
factures our population has become large- 
ly foreign. The Canadian French now 
comprise 23 per cent. of the population of 
Rhode Island and from 10 to 12 percent. of 
the population of the other New England 
States. Boston is fast becoming an Irish 
and Italian city. These immigrants are 
mostly men, and soon become voters. 
They bring fixed ideas and habits which 





cannot be out-grown in a generation. 
Would it or would it not be wise to ask 
for woman suffrage in such communities 
upon more stringent considerations of 
personal fitness than are prescribed for 
men? 

All these are questions for considera- 
tiov, which the future has in store, 
Meantime our special efforts should be 
spent upon the States west of the Mis- 
souri River and upon the Territories not 
yet admitted as States. There Republican 
ideals and a substantial equality of condi- 
tions still prevail. We should also give 
special attention to Hawaii, whose Legis- 
lature can submit -a woman suffrage 
amendment at any time after 1904. 

H. B. B, 
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ENITTING VERSUS TOBACCU. 


The Boston Home Journal, in its depart- 
ment ‘‘Rhyme and Reason,” discourses as 
follows: 


“They are the same old women they 
were before it came the fashion to fret 
because you couldn’t vote,’’ said Dorothy. 
Then she read me a clipping from the 
New York Sun, in which Ida Husted 
Harper tells of the preparations for the 
National Woman Suffrage Bazar to be 
held next December in Madison Square 
Garden, New York. According to this 
the “‘suffragists of the country, the home 
wreckers, the unsexed, the women who 
have lost all feminine instincts,’’ are hard 
at work dressing dolls, fashioning baby 
clothes, embroidering doilies, painting 
calendars, crocheting and knitting. The 
practical ones are making aprons, dusters 
and laundry bags, others are pickling and 
preserving, and—here’s the best joke of 
all—‘‘the editor of the oldest and largest 
suffrage paper in the country keeps a pile 
of wash-cloths beside her and in the inter- 
vals between writing editorials she 
crochets a fancy edge on them.” 

It’s just this desire on the part of 
women suffragists and others, to be all 
kinds of women at once, that has caused 
them to be so generally an aid to hospitals 
and “‘specialist’’ physicians, A man who 
edits a newspaper edits a newspaper. Be- 
tween writing editorials he smokes his 
pipe, or talks with some men who per- 
haps gives him an idea, or he takes a nap 
and so feels fresh for the next topic, or he 
goes out for a brisk walk and a call at the 
club, and freshens up his mind and gets 
the cobwebs out of his brain and the colly- 
wobbles out of his digestive apparatus, 

The woman editor crochets edges on 
wash-cloths! Of course this is one instance 
ovly, but I see similarities all through busi- 
ness life. The girl clerk goes home, and 
trims her hat, while the man clerk goes 
home, eats his supper, and has a jolly 
evening somewhere free from work, The 
girl bookkeeper cleans her room and darns 
her stockings. The man bookkeeper may 
darn his stockings when he finds holes in 
them, but next week he pays the wasb- 
erwoman a few cents extra and has them 
mended. The girl stenographer keeps 
house for herself in a square room, the 
man stenographer shuts up his cares in 
his typewriter cabinet and walks out of 
office a free man, 

Now I love to see the girl with lots of 
time making herself pretty muslin frocks, 
and the housewife with her afternoons 
free ought to be encouraged in croche ing 
fancy edges on wash-cloths, because it’s 
so much nicer to have a wash cloth 
trimmed than otherwise—and perhaps 
makes the soap go farther. But I wish 
business women would learn the fallacy 
of being anything else that uses her time 
and energy and takes her attention from 
the “shop,” where she has got to be fresh 
and clear-headed if she wants to compete 
successfully with the bright man who 
is always out gunning for her job. 

The woman suffragists are an earnest lot, 
and I’m with them in a good deal, though 
personally I had rather not be bothered 
with a vote. But it is being diffuse and 
not sticking to the important things of 
life that makes the woman suffrage wo- 
man fail in so much, just as it makes half 
the women housekeepers nervous invalids, 
and two thirds of the business women de- 
frauded of half the success they deserve. 
The business woman who sticks to the 
work she is paid for, and lets some other 
woman make her clothes and trim her 
hats, is the one who presently earns 
enough to patronize good dressmakers 
and the best milliners. 

The housekeeper. who uses method in 
her work and doesn’t order roast beef, 
beefsteak, and beef stew for dinners on 
three successive days, is the one who pre- 
serves the affection of her husband and 
the digestive apparatus of her family. If 
you sweep a room in a half-hearted way, 
stopping to read a bit in every book you 
dust, the room won’t get in order before 
it’s time to begin getting dinner, and some 
of the dust will be left in corners to breed 
a reputation for bad housekeeping. In 
addition you'll be fagged out and ready to 
wisk sweeping day was only every other 
leap year. Butif you pitch in and hustle 
the things out of the room, clean it 
thoroughly and then move all the furni- 
ture back again, you can finish sharply 
and well in an hour, and have time for a 
satisfactory read or a nap, which will 
leave you fresh and fine for meeting the 
home comers. 

Just imagine how that woman suffrage 
editor will feel after a day spent writing 
editorials and crocheting edges on wash- 
cloths! The editorials will give evidences 
of repeating from the fifth row, and pos- 
sibly the fancy edges on the wash cloths 
will have a few chains and “‘1 sp”’ or ‘‘tr,’’ 
in place of ‘‘1 bl” and a “‘treble.”” The 
truth is, wash-cloths in process of making 
have no place in newspaper offices. And 
until a woman learns the fit place for 
everything and then puts the things she 





has charge of in those fit places, she is not 
fit for any particular place. 

There is a good deal of sense in the 
foregoing article, so far as it is a recom- 
mendation to women to relax when they 
do relax. But the writer does not seem 
to realize that a woman editor may find 
as much real relaxation in plying her knit- 
ting-needles as any male editor finds in 
smoking his pipe. Thousands of women 
can testify to the soothing effects of knit- 
ting, and it brings in its train none of the 
insidious dangers to the nervous system 
which many doctors ascribe to the tobacco 
habit. When one adds the pleasure of 
feeling that one is helping the Suffrage 
Bazar, the knitting-needles as a quieting 
and comforting influence leave the pipe 
far behind. 

As for the woman suffragists being ‘‘so 
generally an aid to hospitals and special- 
ist physicians,” the accusation is almost 
comic in view of the facts. Miss Susan 
B, Anthony celebrated her eightieth birth- 
day last winter, yet she can run up-stairs 
as lightly as a girl of seventeen. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore are both of them past eighty, 
yet they still do an amount of lecturing 
and travelling about the country that 
would try the strength of most younger 
women. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton is 
approaching her eighty-fifth birthday, yet 
she writes as vigorously as ever. Lucy 
Stone, it is true, died at the comparatively 
tender age of seventy five, but it was not 
knitting wash-cloths that killed her. The 
suffragists are not the class of women who 
chiefly swell the revenue of physicians. 
Then let us all keep on knitting and 
crocheting for the Bazar, sisters, with- 
out fear of this bugbear. A. 8. B. 





—<>- 2 


“BOSS” BUT NOT VOTER. 


Apparently we have reached that stage 
in social evolution and woman’s emanci- 
pation when a woman may be cheerfully 
accepted and obeyed as a political leader, 
but not yet welcomed as a voter. Jn other 
words an individual woman may be or do 
anything she has ability to achieve, and 
the world applauds, but the women as a 
class are still held as a subject sex. 

Last week we gave an interesting ac- 
count of Mrs. Diggs from Western sources. 
This week we give the comments of the 
Providence (R. I.) Journal, Well, if this 
is the way evolution must come, let us 
welcome it! Ifthe leader of the Brook- 
line remonstrants does good public ser- 
vice as overseer of the poor, why should 
not the leader of the Kansas Populists do 
good public service as manager of a State 
Convention? Even the Providence Jour- 
nal, which hates woman suffrage as the 
devil hates holy water, takes kindly to 
Mrs, Diggs. It would not surprise us to 
see that conservative paper follow meekly 
the behests of some Rhode Island Joan of 
Arc in the good time coming. Here is 
the Journal's appreciative comment on 
‘Annie Diggs the Boss,’’ in a leading 
editorial: 


The State Librarian of Kansas is Mrs. 
Annie L. Diggs, who was elected to that 
office by Fusionists, and was of such promi- 
nence in the Populist party when chosen 
for the office that everybody in the Com- 
monwealth knew of her. This woman has 
suddenly leaped into fame by a new dis- 
play of her capabilities. It has been 
learned that she controlled the Fort Scott 
convention single-handed. Her rise to 
this degree of power was almost entirely 
due to her own efforts. Just before the 
Democratic convention, the Populist lead- 
ers met at Topeka, and framed an agree- 
ment which was calculated to prevent the 
nomination of a Fusion ticket. Mrs. 
Diggs learned of this move, acted on the 
assumption that it was contrary to the 
wishes of the masses of the Populist or- 
ganization, and appeared in the corridors 
at Fort Scott with a demand that the 
Populist programme should not be forced 
upon the Democrats. Those who remem- 
ber the dispatches from the convention 
will recall that until the gathering was 
ready to adjourn the prospects of fusion 
were dark. Mrs. Diggs was then hard at 
work. At last a joint ticket was nomi- 
nated. 

Mrs. Diggs frightened the Populist 
leaders into throwing over their pro- 
gramme. With equal success she made 
the Democrats believe that their old allies 
were really not hostile to them. But Mrs. 
Diggs is a boss as well as a pacificator. 
When the fusion scheme was perfected 
the Populists had secured far the greater 
proportion of the honors on the ticket. It 
had been supposed that with the decline 
of their party in Kansas, a shrinkage that 
has been going on for four or five years, 
and has been instanced in the rise of the 
Socialists and the growth of the Republi- 
can vote, the Democratic campaign of this 
year would be fought without the strong 
assistance of the Populists. Many mem- 
bers of the old Democratic organization 
were in favor of a straight ticket. The 
very last thing expected from the’ Fort 
Scott convention was a list of nominations 
on which their allies should have the best 
places. Mrs. Diggs defeated the plans of 
the anti-Populists old liners. The results 
have been seen in a reawakening of the 
Populists throughout Kansas. The elec- 
tion offers them more spoils than ever 
before. Mrs. Diggs is in the field manag- 
ing the old organization, and she is said 
to be botbering the Republicans greatly. 








One of the chief Republican papers 
Kansas City pays her the highest on 
ments, both as a political manager and as 
a woman. It says better things of her 
than it ever has said for Mrs. Lease, It 
admits that no other woman in Kansas 
history has been a political influence be. 
side her. Mrs. Lease was merely one 
prominent person in the old Populist 
ranks. Mrs. Diggs appears to be the sole 
boss of the whole party and is almost as 
powerful in the Democratic organization, 
The Fusion ticket is of her making, and 
the majority of the Democrats recognize 
that they owe such hopes as they have of 
carrying the State for Bryan to her and 
ber alone. She knows the Populist ma- 
chinery of other days as no one else knows 
it, and she demonstrated that she could 
use it successfully when she brought it 
into operation to smash the Topeka agree- 
ment. According to several Kansas papers 
she is capable of stirring up the Populists 
to vote as no other person is. Her effort 
everywhere is to make them concede that 
the Democrats are really coming slowly 
over to Populist views. Before her rise at 
Fort Scott the tendency of the Democratic 
leaders seemed to be towards conserva- 
tism. Most Populists were discouraged 
by that evidence of the hopelessness of a 
campaign for the old Populist principles, 

Whatever may be the result of the next 
November election in Kansas, this fact is 
assured, that the only hope of Mr. Bryan’s 
success lies in the fusion of Populists and 
Democrats accomplished by the strategy 
of a woman, herself a disfranchised citi- 
zen, H. B. B, 


TWO NEW COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 

News comes from the widely separated 
countries of Japan and Central America 
of initial work for the higher education of 
women. In both countries the leaders in 
the movement are men. 

Mr. J. Naruse has been working on the 
idea of a university for women in Japan 
for several years, He made an uphill fight, 
but has finally succeeded in interesting 
many of the rich and powerful men of the 
empire. Marquis Ito has subscribed 
largely, and his example has been followed 
by other officials, The Mitsui family, said 
to be the richest in Japan, has given a 
magnificent site in the richest east suburbs 
of Tokio. There are seven acres in the 
plot, and little change will have to be 
made to give the new university as fine a 
campus as any in the empire. Sufficient 
subscriptions and gifts have been re- 
ceived to warrant letting building con- 
tracts, and active work upon them will 
begin this month. It is expected that the 
university can be opened in April, 1901, 
and there seems no doubt that the num- 
ber of students will be large, although 
higher education for Japanese women is 
an innovation. Mr. Naruse has been 
nominated for president, and probably 
will be elected. Some of the brightest 
educators Japan has produced will be in 
the faculty. It is intended that the best 
features of colleges for women in other 
countries shall be used in Japan’s first 
venture. 

Four years ago Dr. Joseph S. Jenckes, 
formerly rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church at Indianapolis, Ind., visited the 
Republic of Honduras on a pleasure trip. 
He found that all the better class of na- 
tives wanted their girls to have an Ameri- 
can education and to Jearn the English 
language, believing that it was the des- 
tiny of the country to become some day a 
part of the United States. Upon the so- 
licitation of leading citizens of Honduras, 
including two ex-presidents, Dr. Jenckes 
was induced to open a school at Santa 
Cruz. The idea of an American education 
has so spread since then, that twenty- 
eight rich Hondureans have subscribed 
almost enough to build an American col- 
lege for girls, the balance necessary being 
given by the government. Temporary 
buildings have been provided, and a per- 
manent stone structure will be erected 
during the coming rear. Authorized by 
the government, Dr. Jenckes came to the 
United States this summer to secure 
teachers and instruments, apparatus and 
supplies. Last week he sailed from New 
Orleans with a faculty and other essentials 
for the opening of the new college. 

F. M, A. 





THE MOTHER OF FRANELIN. 

On Sept. 3 the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution dedicated a monument to 
the memory of the mother of Benjamin 
Franklin, and presented it the town of 
Nantucket. The monument takes the prac- 
tical form of a fountain of Quincy granite, 
rough-finished. The bowl, which is 18 
inches high and two feet wide, rests on a 
pedestal three feet in hight and three in 
width. Above the fountain proper is 4 
granite slab, four feet high and three feet 
wide, in which is set the bronze tablet 
presented by the State through the Old 
Colony commission. The inscription, in 
raised gothic letters, is as follows: 

This tablet is erected by the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts in commemora- 
tion of Abiah Folger Franklin, daughter 
of Peter Folger, wife of Josiah Franklin, 
and mother of Benjamin Franklin. She 
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was born Aug. 15, 1667, in a house which 
stood 225 north, 52 degrees west, from 
this spot, and died in Boston in 1752. 

At the public services Hon. William T. 
Davis, of Plymouth, chairman of the Old 
Colony commission, presented the tablet 
in behalf of the State. It was accepted 
by Hon. Rollin M. Allen, secretary of the 
board of selectmen. The fountain was 
presented by Sara Winthrop Smith, regent 
of the local chapter. Miss Sarah Whitte- 
more Daggett, State regent, spoke pleas- 
antly upon matters appropriate to the 
occasion. Hon. Allen Coffin read an in- 
teresting paper on the early Folger fam- 
ily, and was followed by Dr. Arthur L. 
Jenks. 

The tardy public honors which are 
being paid, from time to time, to the 
mothers of illustrious men, indicate a 
growing sense of the value and greatness 
of motherhood. F. M. A. 





MISS ANTHONY’S ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Aside from the report made by the del- 
egate from the Colorado Equal Suffrage 
Association, not a lisp of suffrage was 
heard at the Mother’s Congress. Yet 
when one speaker recounted what had 
been accomplished in Colorado since equal 
suffrage prevailed, and named the men of 
eminence who favored it, there was a 
round of applause. 

Only the opening paragraphs of Miss 
Anthony’s greeting were read before the 
Congress, and although local leaders pre- 
sented some suffrage resolutions, they 
were suppressed. Leaders in the Congress 
deemed it unwise to take up the subject, 
lest inharmony arise. Miss Anthony’s 
letter was as follows: 


National Headquarters, 2008 American 
Tract Society Building, N. Y. 


Mrs. Alice McL, Birney: 

My Dear Friend: I am in receipt of 
your letter asking for a letter to the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, It is true, as 
you say, that I am always a very busy 
woman; nevertheless, I always have time 
to give my word of sympathy to every or- 
ganization for the betterment of the 
world. 

I have watched the progress of the 
Congress of Mothers with a great deal of 
interest. Women can find no more im- 
portant work than a study of the best 
ways and means for performing their 
duties to their children. 

I trust those who are assembled in Des 
Moines will not fail to recognize that the 
duty of the mother does not lie entirely 
within the four walls of the home, but 
that it extends also to the making and 
controlling of the conditions which sur- 
round these children when they go be- 
yond the home. 

For this purpose she must have a voice 
in the government of the municipality, 
the State, and the nation. Not only the 
ordinances of the Common Council, but 
the laws made by the Legislature and by 
the Congress itself, vitally affect the con- 
ditions which influence the home. 

Another strong reason why the mother 
should have a voice in political matters— 
should possess the power to make and un- 
make both laws and law-makers—is in or- 
der that the children shall consider her 
opinions of as much value as those of the 
father. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the 
very first thing that should be done by 
the National Congress of Mothers is to 
demand for all women perfect equality of 
political rights. 

Inclosed is a petition to Congress for a 
sixteenth amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution which shall enfranchise women. 
In the name of motherhood I urge that 
this body, by its president and secretary, 
shall sign this petition. To secure the 
powerful influence of the ballot is in di- 
rect line with the objects of this associ- 
ation, for whatever you may decide to be 
the paramount duties of the mother, its 
possession will the better enable her to 
discharge them, 

Hoping that you will have an interest- 
ing and instructive congress and with 
kind regards to all its members, | am, 
very sincerely yours, 

Susan B, ANTHONY. 





AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROG- 
RESS. 


The Agricultural Society of Georgia 
originated in the early forties. It has 
had but one woman life-member in all 
these years of continued existence and 
service. Mrs. W. H. Felton has held this 
unique position for a number of years. 

Mrs, Felton is very loyai to the State 
Society, and whenever possible attends 
their annual meetings. Intimately con- 
nected with farm life herself, she is ever 
ready to speak a word of cheer for the 
farm homes of the State. “It is not ex- 
aggeration,”’ says the Atlanta Journal, 
“to say that she stands well in the fore- 
front of leadership, on all lines of agricul- 
tural progress and prosperity. 

The Agricultural Society is also very 
loyal to Mrs. Felton. Whenever she is 
present there is outspoken desire to have 
her take a part in the annual proceed- 
ings. At the last meeting a multitude 
assembled to hear her, and gave her an 
ovation. Mrs. Felton urged the farmers 
to organize, and to act in concert to secure 
better conditions and favorable legislation. 





Rural free delivery and farm telephones 


she thought would be of help. 


A notable contribution to the literature 
of Southern industrial development has 
been made by Mrs. Lenora Beck Ellis, in a 
series of articles on the Southern cotton 
mills, in the Review of Reviews. The clos- 
ing article was published in the August 
number. Mrs. Ellis has treated the sub- 
ject broadly, after careful study of a num- 
ber of representative mills located in dif- 
ferent parts of the Piedmont region, and 
has considered the subject, including both 
the industrial and sociological aspects. 

In The Forum, last December, she 
traced the development of the cotton-mill 
industry South. In later articles she took 
up matters affecting the people within 
the environment of the mills. One of 
these treated particularly of child labor, 
and that article was illustrated by half- 
tones, showing the interiors, exteriors, 
and surroundings of the homes of opera- 
tives. That article showed that the most 
enlightened and successful mill managers 
were, as a rule, those who did most for 
the com‘ort and mental and moral well- 
being of their employees. 


Mrs, Bertha Bamberger and Mrs. Ruth 
M. Fox, directors of the Deseret Agricul- 
tural and Manufacturing Association, 
have lately visited various cities in Utah 
to investigate the silk industry, and to 
induce the projectors to make an exhibit 
at the State Fair. They report that Utah 
women are succeeding as producers of 
silk. 


* 
> 





“THE WORLD IS UP IN ARMS.” 


The commotion of the world at the 
present time is almost incredible. Civili- 
zation and enlightenment have reached 
such high ground that it is hard to believe 
that such a tempest of nations should 
have set in. Using a very old-fashioned 
phrase, ‘‘T he whole world is up in arms.”’ 

Notwithstanding the earnest and stren- 
uous efforts that have been made during 
the last few years to bring about settle- 
ments of difficulties by arbitration, there 
seems to be a tremendous power brought 
to bear to overthrow and break down all 
barriers that serve as safeguards to human 
life, and lay waste the countries and na- 
tions in a universal war, that shall involve 
all governments, however exclusive they 
may have been heretofore. . 

But woman will have to do her part in 
the work of redemption, and there will be 
both wise and foolish virgins, undoubted- 
ly. It will be the duty of all to study the 
questions, as presented by the events that 
transpire from day to day and from time 
to time, and not be Jed into error, but 
walk in the gospel light and listen to the 
still, small voice within. More especially 
should the women of the Latter-day 
Saints, who have had great opportunities 
of knowing concerning the future and 
God’s dealings with the children of men, 
study those grave and serious questions, 
for where much is given, much is required. 
Let your light so shine that others, seeing 
your good works, may be stimulated to 
follow in your footsteps.—Salt Lake Wo- 
man’s Exponent. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


At the service of the re-dedication of 
the Universalist church at East Montpelier, 
Vt., the pastor, Rev. Anna B. Aldridge, 
was assisted by four other ministers. The 
sentences of worship were by Rev. Anna 
B. Aldridge; invocation, Rev. Elizabeth 
H. Goldthwaite; sermon, Rev. J. Edward 
Wright; sentences of dedication, Rev. 
Anna B. Aldridge; dedicatory prayer, Rev. 
Elizabeth H. Goldthwaite; fraternal greet- 
ings, Rev. Effie K. M. Jones; congratula- 
tory remarks, Rev. Alven M. Smith; brief 
sketch of the parish in former years, Mrs. 
Wiley. Two new members were received 
into the church. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers, and appro- 
priate music was furnished by the choir. 


Prof. George H. Schodde, in the August 
Missionary Review of the World, describes 
some of the departments of work carried 
on by che Inner Missions of Germany. 
Of ‘he deaconesses he says: ‘This is re- 
garded as a revival of the apostolic order 
of deaconesses, and they assist pastors in 
working among the poor; they are trained 
nurses, and give their services alike to 
rich and poor, and they are very highly 
regarded as a band of consecrated work- 
ers, not only in religious circles, but also 
by the non-church population. In Ger- 
many every one is officially supposed to 
be born into the church; but as many of 
the people never go near the church, these 
deaconesses have a large field of labor, 
and through the door of sickness, misfor- 
tune, or poverty they reach and help souls 
as well as bodies. There are eighty mother 
bouses connected with the Kaiserswerth 
Association of Deaconesses, with 13,309 
sisters in all, in 4,735 fields. of which 2,764 
are in non-German countries. There are 





also 800 sisters not in connection with the 
Kaiserwerth Association, making a total 
of about 16,000.” F. M. A. 


-_--— 


CAN MEN LOVE? 

Professor Oscar Chrisman deserves a 
vote of thanks. He saved the Mothers’ 
Congress from the dead level of the un- 
sensational. What Mrs. Ruffin did for the 
Biennial he did for the Mothers. He is 
what they call ‘‘a pretty man”’ in the rural 
districts, and having begun the charge, he 
returned to it valiantly. Several days 
after the congress had adjourned he gave 
the following statement of his position to 
the Associated Press. The Associated 
Press is the greatest institution in the 
world. It finds out what everybody thinks; 
it tells us whatever we want to find out; 
it makes us let our breakfast get cold; 
and it adds red pepper to our dinner table. 
It knew that millions of women were 
waiting to know whether it was really 
true that man is reason, and that he never 
loves; and it sent the amended glad tidings 
all over the land. This is what Professor 
Chrisman says for himself: 

Woman is in love always. If she has 
no husband or child to love, or a brother 
or a sister, or a father or a mother, she 
takes some child, or a cat, or a dog, ora 
horse, or something else. She must have 
an object on which to bestow her love. 
Man never loves. He only reasons. What 
in man is sometimes designated love is 
nothing further than sex feeling. If the 
man the woman loves should be trans- 
formed into a woman, she would love him 
still. If the woman the man loves would 
be transformed into a man, he would no 
longer love her, as his love is a sex attrac- 
tion, while woman’s is love in the true 
sense. I am prepared to stand by my 
statements. They are true. 

Mark that now. A woman is so deter- 
mined to love something that she com- 
promises on a cat, a harmless, necessary 
cat. Yetit was the reasonable Sir Isaac 
Newton that cut a large hole through his 
door for the convenience of his cat, and 
then thoughtfully cut a smaller one for 
the kitten, and it was Mohammed who 
cut off the sleeve of his gown rather than 
disturb his sleeping Tabby. Not so much 
difference there! One of the most famous 
epitaphs in the world was written by a 
man, a man who had ‘“reasoned’’ about 
women a bit in his time, too, and it is 
engraved on the stone that rests over his 
dog. 

“T most emphatically say that I have no 
such ideas in my mind as the baser pas- 
sions, although every true man knows 
that as ina male animal bis passions are 
strong because he must be the means of 
procreating the race, whereas womaa’s 
passions are weak because she must be 
the great preserver of the race.”’ 

But man does love—there is no ques- 
tion about it. Sometimes we could al- 
most wish he reasoned instead, and didn’t 
pretend to love; the world would be so 
much more comfortable for the deluded 
sisterhood in that case. A poet who 
understood him very thoroughly says: 
How does a man love? Once for all; 

The sweetest voices of life may call, 

Sorrow daunt him, or death dismay, 

Joy’s red roses bedeck his way, 

Fortune smile or jest or frown, 

The cruel thumb of the world turn down, 
Loss betray him or gain delight, 

Through storm or sunshine, by day or night, 
Wandering, toiling, asleep, awake, 

a Sov may madden or frail hearts 


Better than wife, or child, or pelf, 
Once and forever, he loves—himself! 


—The Western Club Woman. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The women of Wyoming have pledged 
themselves to raise $5,000 for the purchase 
of a solid silver service for the monitor 
Wyoming, which is to be launched at the 
Union Iron Works, in San Francisco, on 
September 8. 


A plucky Rochester, N. Y., woman 
captured a burglar the other day, 
just after he had filled his pockets 
with the family silver. She made him a 
prisoner, and turned him over to the 
police. The woman cannot vote; the 
burglar can. 


The unbridled audacity of our yellow 
journals was again shamelessly revealed 
last week, when a young murdered girl 
was accused of leading a double life. 
Such newspapers see no harm in murder- 
ing reputation if it leads to increased 
sales.—Jewish Messenger. 


The Club Woman, always fresh and 
readable, gives in its September issue the 
earnest and suggestive paper of Mrs. 
Coonley - Ward on ‘Individuality in 
Dress.’’ Mabel Loomis Todd, and Mrs. 
Croly, treat of the Passion Play and the 
Paris Exposition; and many a helpful 
word may be found in Mrs. Child’s ‘Re- 
lation of the State Federation to the Coun- 
try Club,’’ and Eva Perry Moore’s Wednes- 
day Club of St. Louis. There is recent 
club news from all over the country. 


Miss Clara Barton was honored in a 
special manner at the reunion of the 





Grand Army of the Republic in Chicago. 
Her work at the head of the National 
American Red Cross has made her name 
aloved one among the old soldiers, and 
they delight in giving her extraordinary 
marks of their appreciation of her ser- 
vices. Miss Barton was invited to address 
the convention, which she did in a stirring 
speech, which was loudly applauded. 
Almost every sentence evoked a demon. 
stration of some sort. 


The 27th annual convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union will meet in the Second Congrega- 
tional Church, Holyoke, Oct. 16-19. The 
session will open at two P. M. on Tues- 
day, the 16th, and close at noon on Friday, 
the 19th. Reduced rates will be secured 
upon all railroads, and entertainment will 
be provided the delegates and ez officio 
members of the convention, as hitherto, 
with the exception that a charge of fifteen 
cents will be made for dinners and ten 
cents for suppers. These will be served 
by the Holyoke Union, and any profit will 
be used in the necessary expenses of the 
convention. 


Following the example of New Hamp- 
shire, the State of Maine has inaugurated 
an Old Home Week. Nearly every town 
and village in the State joined in the cele- 
bration during the second week in August. 
A State Association has been formed, and 
its officers arranged to have each of the 
three hundred towns in the State form 
local associations. These local associa- 
tions, or committees, were asked to fur 
nish the names and probable addresses of 
all who had gone out from their commu- 
nities into other States or countries. The 
response to this appeal was marvellous. 
According to the New York Tribune, 
more than one hundred thousand invita- 
tions were sent out over the nation to ad- 
dresses secured in this manner, 


At the New York State Fair, held in 
Syracuse, many prizes were awarded to 
women; not alone in the domestic depart- 
ment to which a few years ago their 
efforts were confined, but in other exhib- 
its in which they have competed with 
men. Their success demonstrates anew that 
the field of women’s work is ever enlarg- 
ing. In the horticultural hall a girl, Miss 
Mary Mills, of Fairmount, is the bee- 
keeper who carried off first prize for Car- 
molian bees, and three first prizes for her 
honey. Among the fruit growers of the 
State, Mrs. Maurice Temple, of Lysander, 
succeeded in getting the highest honors 
for her apples, plums and pears, and took 
two second, and one third prize. In the 
dairy department many women captured 
awards, and in the live-stock department, 
Mrs, A. J. Wilson, of Pittsfield, O., was 
again given five first prizes for her large 
Yorkshire hogs. The floral exhibit in- 
cluded many beautiful specimens raised 
by women, and here, too, they were hon- 
ored by prizes. 


No paragraph in Captain Musgrave’s 
new book, “In South Africa with Buller,” 
is more touching than that in which Cap- 
tain Musgrave tells how Field Marshal 
Lord Roberts received the news of his 
son’s heroic death: “In the Travellers’ 
Club (Dublin), members were crowding 
round the ticker, as the sparse items from 
Colenso filtered in, and were read aloud by 
the nearest members. Most had some 
relative or friend at the front, and in their 
eagerness few noticed the hero of Kanda- 
har. A meagre account of Buller’s lost 
guns—heroism of the officers—the suffer- 
ings of Lieutenant Roberts, recommended 
for the V. C., but gone beyond earthly 
honors, Then they noticed the quiet, 
well-knit figure standing in their midst. 
‘Bobs’ aged twenty years in as many 
seconds. Every head was bared in an 
instant, but none could speak. Quietly 
the old soldier stood to the bitter end, a 
tinge of pride illuminating the ashy gray 
hue of grief, as he heard how his boy had 
died. Then he gravely saluted, and turned 
to break the news to the wife and help- 
meet of forty-one years of peace and war.” 








“The Famous North Shore Route.” 


GLOUCESTER 
axD CAPE ANN! 


The new, spacious, steel steamer 
“CAPE ANN” and the commodious 
“CITY OF GLOUCESTER” 


leave north side Central Wharf, Boston (foot of 
State St.), weather right. Week Days at 10 A.M. 
and 2 and 445 P.M.: leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A. M.and 215 P.M. Sundays Jeave Boston 
at1015 A. M.and 5.30 P.M.: leave Gloucester at 
3 and 7.30 A. M.and 3.15 P.M. (No 3 A.M. boat 
from Gloucester Monday.) 





ROUND TRIP, 75c. *gief 
50-TRIP BOOK, $12.50 





E. 8S. MERCHANT, General Manager, 
Bost and Gl t Steamboat Co. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


souare theatre. 


SQUARE 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Srancbd 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at2and8 P.M 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 


MONTE CRISTO. 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c. 
Prices: { iotinese’ 10c., 25c., 500. 


Th D. H. SHILLABER 


as 


CLOVE SHOE 


is the most comfort- 








able foot- wear for 
this season of the 
year. 


[lade on the most 
improved last. Hand- 
sewed. Turned. No 
breaking in. 


Price = = = = $3.50 
Parlor. Lady attend- 
ant. 








7 Temple Place, Room 39. 


THE NEW 
SUMMERLAND 


Cool, Restful 
Nova Scotia 


COUNTRY AND SEASHORE. 
A PERFECT VACATION RESORT. 


The most popular and 
direct route is by the 


Yarmouth Line 


Fast Mail Express Steamers sail from LEWIS 
WHARF, OSTON, at 2 P.M. every TUES- 
DAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, connecting 
at Yarmouth by boat and train for all points in 
the Maritime Provinces. 

For guide books, descriptive folders, and other 
information, address nearest ticket office, or 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 


(LIMITED), 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 





Trees, 

Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. Weare the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 


Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M, 
.R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


"SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 


102 State St... Boston, Mass. 


Hotel Carpets 
and Rugs. 


Our facilities for supplying 


Hotel Floor Coverings 


are unexcelled. For more than fifty 
years we have been identified with 
the furnishing of Hotels, throughout 
the country. 

Our stock is adapted to meet any 
demand. 


JOEL GOLOTHWAIT & CO, 


169 Washington Street, Boston. 


Near Cornhill. 
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BE STRONG. 


BY E. B. BROWNING. 


Methinks we do as fretful children do, 

Leaning their faces on the window pane 

To sigh the glass dim with their own breath’s 
staio, 

And shut the sky and landscape from their 
view: 

And thus, alas! since God the maker drew 

’ A mystic separation 'twixt those twain, 

The life beyond us, and our souls in pain, 

We miss the prospect we are called unto 

By grief we are fools to use. Be still and 
strong, 

O man, my brother! hold thy sobbing breath, 

And keep thy soul's large window pane from 
wrong, 

That so, as life's appointment issueth, 

The vision may be clear to watch along 

The sunset consummation lights of death. 





a em 


DON’T MAKE THE WRINKLES DEEPER. 





BY F. A. BRECK. 





Is father's eyesight growing dim, 
His form a little lower 

Is mother’s hair a little gray, 
Her step a little slower? 

Is life's hill growing hard to climb? 
Make not their pathway steeper, 
Smooth out the furrows on their brows— 

Oh, do not make them deeper! 


There’s nothing makes a face so young 
As joy, youth’s fairest token ; 

And nothing makes a face grow old 
Like hearts that have been broken. 

Much have thy parents borne for thee, 
Be now their tender keeper; 

And let them lean upon thy love— 
Don’t make the wrinkles deeper. 


-=-> 


TO STEVENSON. 





BY GRACE W. HAZARD. 
Free from my plodding mind, 
Hugging myself for glee, 
Sometimes I ran with the wind, 

And sometimes he ran with me: 
“Straight away from the start,’’ called he, 
‘We'll keep the pace together!’’ 
He chuckled, whirling my soul away 

Into the shining weather. 


Out in the silver air 
The laughter of waters rang: 
The broad blue heaven was bare, 
The cheerfu! forest sang, 
And in my heart upsprang 
Most blissful questioning—whether 
Your soul ran with mine and the wind's 
Into the jolly weather? 


Meseems I heard you say 
*’Tis the tune to travel to, 
‘Over the hills and far away,’ 
With never an end in view.” 
Surely the wind and [ and you 
Are vagabonds together, 
On the road that leads both night and day 
Into the friendly weather! 
Catskill, N. Y. 
—New York Independent. 


o- 


BARBARA. 





I know you would much rather I should 
take Barbara’s sister Dot for my heroine, 
for Dot was tall and queenly and, of 
course, as haughty as she was tall, and 
filled up quite a large space in society, in 
very opposition to her name, whereas 
Barbara was an elf of nine years’ standing 
on this grim old footstool of ours, and 
was not one quarter as big as her name, 
with the face of a fairy and bright brown 
eyes that looked out from under her yel- 
low bang in a manner ridiculously like 
that in which Dot’s pony peered from 
under his mane, and with orbs almost as 
big and fully as limpid, But then, she is 
my heroine, and you must needs make the 
best of her. 

Dot was engaged, I am happy to say, to 
a perfect Apollo; but I’m sorry to admit 
that she treated ssid Apollo as if he were 
nothing more than a poor, weak, erring 
mortal, and took it upon her stately, 
privileged self to lecture the young man 
upon certain faults which she thought, 
must, as a matter of course, be in his 
possession, being, as he was, the only son 
of a very indulgent pair of old folks. 

But she was shaken to the very founda- 
tion of her royal being when one day 
she discovered that the last sentence of 
her excellent harangue had fallen upon 
thin air, and she had a confused sense of 
a pair of indignant, sorrowful eyes, leav- 
ing their light to haunt her, as she sat 
amazed and hurt, after the hall door 
slammed like a wooden oath. 

He was gone then—‘'Oh, Scott! Oh, 
Scott!”’—which was no slang at all, but 
the irate Apollo’s christened name. Dot 
rose from her chair of state and carried 
her heart, bleeding and torn, up the front 
stars, to anoint it with tears and cover it 
with the magnificent new ball dress from 
Madame Highprice’s—admirable bandage! 

“What's the matter, Dot?” Miss Bar- 
bara’s eyes had caught the gleam of some- 
thing shining, liquid and bead-like, upon 
the very tip of Dot’s feather fan, “Youth 
crying!’ 

“T believe you would cry, too, Chickie, 
wouldn’t you, if the Prince came and 
promised you nice things, and then 
rushed off without saying anything about 
them. Wouldn’t you?” 





“Ithn’t Theott going to take you to the 
ball?” 

“It certainly looks that way. He went 
off so angry with me!’ Another tear 
splashed hotly down upon Barbara’s little 
upturned face. The child gravely wiped 
it off, uttering this solemn injunction: 
“Don’t you cry or worry one bit more 
about thith. I will thee about thith mat- 
ter mytbelf,” unconsciously imitating 
papa’s most impressive manner of speech. 

They had always talked to her as if she 
could understand their mature reasoning 
—this sister and this papa—so that she 
had come to have a ludicrous little air of 
sage and wise consideration of all things 
brought within her ken. 

Nine o’clock and no Scott—he was not 
coming then; must she miss the glorious 
assembly tall because of his anger? Not 
she. Half-past nine; had Barbara been 
awake she would bave noticed the quiver- 
ing eyelids that tried so hard to keep the 
tear drops prisoners. Quarter of ten—she 
gave up all hopes of Scott, and in ten 
minutes more papa was drowned in a sea 
of overflowing satin, whose cream-white 
billows were filling the coupé to its ut- 
most capacity. 

Ten o'clock, A loud peal from the 
door-bell aroused Barbara from her sound 
slumber. Another peal. Out of bed, into 
her little Mother Hubbard wrapper and 
down the stairs crept Barbara, on tiptoe, 
though there was no need of that, as every 
blessed trusted servant had gone out and 
the child was alone in the big house, The 
wee hand mastered the huge door key, 
and out in the moonlight the brown eyes 
discovered Dot’s lover. 

“Ob, ith it you?” 

“Yes, Chickie, of course it is. 
Dot ready?’ 

Now, I’ve always been amazed at the 
little and big fibs children can tell on 
the slightest provocation. I have even 
gone so far as to entertain some odd ideas 
on the subject of the utter lack of con- 
science in the world of childhood, and 
honestly believe that veracity is an actual 
matter of education, pure and simple— 
with a dismal conviction that even culti- 
vation does not always suffice. I have 
been astonished with what fertility the 
brains of infancy are possessed, inventing 
with ease uncalled-for and unprecedented 
untruths; and, as Miss Barbara was 
beyond the average, I am bound, in all 
truth, to say that she gravely sent the fol- 
lowing little fib up into Scott’s listening 
ears: 

*“Yeth, Dot ’ith all ready and gone 
with papa—but you are to bring me in- 
stead. Lam almotht drethed; jutht go into 
the library, pleth, Theott, and I will not 
keep you waiting more than theven 
minuths.’’ 

Poor Scott—a wrathy whirlwind was 
gathering about his ears as, all uncon- 
sciously, he obeyed the little maid. His 
quarrel—if so one-sided an affair could be 
called that—with his beloved had driven 
all thoughts of the ball from his head; and 
now to come and find her off and away 
with her parental relative, and to realize 
that she had very good cause to think the 
most horrible things in the world of his 
seeming carelessness, made him blind to 
the simple outlandish scheme of the little 
sister, and to be glad that he had been the 
object of even a thought. 

Barbara rushed off, wild with excite- 
ment; and reaching her own room again, 
she, like a human katydid, jumped upon 
the low, wide dresser, tore each little curl 
paper from its resting place upon her 
pretty round head, and began to comb the 
crooked yellow knots into heaps of won- 
derful golden fuzz! 

Next, Dot’s diamond star was pinned 
coquettishly to one side of her cranium, a 
dancing-school dress was donned—a frock 
all glimmer and pale pink shadows—and, 
leaving it unfastened, she drew on her 
fur-lined school cloak, poked a sash of 
purest Brussels into one of its capacious 
pockets, and ran down breathless to 
Scott. 

Into the coach and off to the assembly 
rooms, 

‘*‘Won’t Dot thtare?” thought the little 
wretch. ‘‘One needn't be tho old after all 
to go toa ball. I'll make a thenthation, 
I don’t wonder!’’ 

She was right. Scott left her at the 
door of the ladies’ room in care of a nice 
old black ‘‘Aunty,”’ who hooked her 
snugly into her lovely frock and tied the 
filmy tracery about her waist with a rea] 
French touch, though her fingers were as 
black as ink. 

‘How in de world ob worlds did yo’ 
ebber happen ter come ter dis hyar growd- 
up ball, honey, chile?” looking at her ad- 
miringly, as she tried her steps before the 
long mirror. 

“Ob, Dot ith here—my thithter, you 
underthand; and I jutht thought I’d come, 
too.” 

A burst of exquisite melody—a valse of 
Chopin’s—brought Scott to the door to 
claim the little hand for a round. 

“Ith too bad, Thcott, but you are too 
tall!” looking at him from her lowly 
standpoint. 


Is—is— 





“No, my dear Miss Barbara, the fault 
lies at your feet; you’re too little,’ look- 
ing far down at her and thinking how 
lucky he was to have this little bunch of 
exquisite loveliness for his sister by only 
going through the several stages of 
ecstatic bliss with Dot, thereby killing 
two birds with one stone dead as door- 
nails. 

“I'm not going to even try to w. lth 
with you—it would theem really too 
ridiculuth—and I’m not going to be 
laughed at; leth wait for the Lantherth- 
I know that betht of all.” 

Dot and her submerged parent were 
now safely on the floor. Dot’seyes roved 
over the heads of diminutive maidens and 
squatty matrons in vain hopes of there 
finding the recreant Scott. 

‘Would he dare to come without me! 
Would be dare! Well, he is capable of 
even so flagrant a—’’ 

‘*May I have the pleasure, Miss Dot? 
The Lancers, I believe,’’ and papa’s busi- 
ness partner, lowering a crooked elbow in 
her direction, leads her away by the tip 
of a gloved finger that rests daintily upon 
his broadcloth-coated arm, Ina moment 
more they were standing face to face with 
Scott and Barbara! 

For a moment her intense surprise held 
her asilent captive; then, casting one swift 
glance about her, she saw that about forty 
pairs of eyes were curiously intent upon 
Scott and his companion; saw that people 
were not censuring but admiring and 
wondering over the fairy’s advent; and, 
with never a lift of her blazing eyes in 
their direction, she cut them both dead. 
Barbara felt that her sister was tragically 
inclined, despite her lack of worldly ex- 
perience, and so fear kept her dumb; for 
Dot could be “awful” when she chose, 
this young sister knew to ker sorrow. 

In and out and out and in; and in the 
grand chain Dot’s glove was squeezed by 
a poor innocent young fellow, who 
thought a slight pinching of the leather- 
covered finger tips would win one uplift- 
ing of the long lashes Scottward; but the 
lashes, though they trembled, were not 
raised. 

A crash of musical discord, the 
‘‘Lancers’’ was breaking up, when papa, 
walking about with step-mamma-elect, 
saw a prince and a fairy, and recognized 
them as beings of his own household, 

Oh, the enchantment of that night to 
Barbara! And how the fairy folk came 
trooping out from the gorgeous bindings 
of her books and danced about her as she 
lay in dreamland, after the lights were out, 
the ball-room deserted, and Dot had sol- 
emnly refused to kiss her good-night. 

Next day a note from Scott to Dot fell 
into Barbara’s hands. She coolly opened 
it, and read as follows: 

‘Dot, I am in disgrace; why is it? Why 
did you not speak to me last night? Did 
I anger you, Dot, by refusing to listen 
longer to a lecture I did not need? How 
soon will you learn to trust me? But if 
you are really convinced that I am the 
guilty wretcb you lectured so soundly, I 
would advise you to think no more of 
Scott.” 

“Thath awful!’ said Barbara; “ith 
thimply awful—and if Dot geth a glimpth 
of thith I'll be motht kilied! I have to 
be blamed for everything, it theemtl, 
and Thcott ought to know better than to 
write a note like thith—I’ll teach him a 
lethon!’’ and the red coals of the grate 
had a merry time for a second with a bit 
of crested note paper. 

All that week Scott waited and waited, 
and all that week Dot hoped and hoped; 
and the old saying that ‘‘thope deferred 
maketh the heart sick’’ proved itself a 
truth, for it came to pass that Dot’s body 
caught the fever raging in her heart, and 
there she lay, a downright invalid, for four 
weary weeks, 

The fickle little birds from Southland 
came back after their long vacation to set 
up housekeeping again, and every hedge- 
row was alive with melody; the berries 
were beginning to show themselves upon 
the bushes and briers. Clouds hung 
miles high in the heavens, whenever there 
were any clouds, and the sun went down 
to gather fresh heat from his underground 
furnace for to-morrow’s discomfort. The 
sea grew bluer as the days grew so much 
longer and brighter, and guests had been 
pouring into the Oceanside Hotel for 
weeks, when papa piloted his daughters 
to rooms engaged for them, 

Dot was white, and wan, and sick in her 
very soul; while Barbara, if she had had 
her due share of remorse, had thrived 
well upon it, and was as plump as a little 
partridge. 

To the world Dot seemed a cold, self- 
possessed, haughty young individual, while 
in secret she really moped and pined ina 
ceaseless round of regret; and Barbara 
seemed just what she was—a diminutive 
10-year-old, with a precocious brain, and 
no conscience to speak of. She was dread- 
fully ‘‘thorry’’ Dot looked and felt so 
miserably worn and thin, but had not the 
faintest thought that she herself was to 
blame for any part in her sister’s low- 
spirited condition. Whenever she thought 





of Scott at all she determined to bring him 
back to Dot again—and so make Dot 
happy once more. 

They bad been there one whole week, 
and never a truant rose had crept back to 
the pale cheeks. Dot and Barbara wan- 
dered together up and down the long, 
sunny beach; Dot aimlessly—doing any- 
thing to please the little unconscious dis- 
turber of her peace; Barbara delighted, 
and full of wonder at everything she saw. 

Dot was thinking, thinking, thinking 
one day, as they sat down to rest after a 
long tramp, in the shadow of a gigantic 
bowlder, when she was suddenly assailed 
by— 

“Look, Dot, there comth a_ boat! 
Whoth in it? I thaw two men, anyhow, 
and they’re coming thrait thith way, 
thee?”’ 

“Coming this way? I shall go on, Bar- 
bara; you may follow when you have 
watched the boat come in.” And she left 
the child standing beside the great rock, 
her big, brown eyes fast fixed upon the 
incoming sballop. 

Nearer and nearer, and the little painted 
shell, riding like some fairy ship over the 
now placid waters, came swiftly landward. 
When the keel grated in the sand, Bar- 
bara, with eyes like stars, ran excitedly 
down to the shore’s edge, and, in a most 
undignified fashion, caught the coat-tails 
of one of the now landed gentlemen, with 
the cry of ‘Oh, Thceott—Theott!”’ 

‘Barbara! Barbara! God bless you! 
Where did you spring from?” 

“From that rock!” which information 
somewhat startled him, as he looked at 
the huge bowlder, at least twenty feet 
high. 

“Oh, not from the thummit, Theott!’ 
with a burst of laughter. ‘“Dotth jutht 
gone up to the hotel—oh, Thcott, let me 
whithper thomething to you!” and Scott's 
ears were made happy by just five little 
words that rushed up into his brain like 
some strange, intoxicating melody: 
“Dotth dying for you, Theott!”’ 

‘How do you know, Chickie?” hugging 
her close in his gladness, 

“Can’t I thee? But you muthn’t let 
her know you're here—not all at wunth— 
Dotth very weak!” 

“Is she, indeed? I’m very sorry! I'll 
ask my wife to come with me when you 
have told her—she’ll like Dot;’’ and he 
looked down into two big, brown wells, 
whose liquid treasures were overflowing 
and running to waste all over the little 
linen frock; and oh! such a look, far down 
under the brimming surfaces—a look of 
outraged confidence and indignant sorrow 
—a look that made Scott gather her up 
into his strong arms, and kiss the tears 
away, with a meek petition for forgive- 
ness—that he was only fibbing—and sun- 
shine chased shadows from our little hero- 
ine’s eyes. 

Then the child began plotting to get 
them together—for Barbara felt, young as 
she was, that Dot would never voluntarily 
see Scott again. 

That afternoon, when all ‘the world’’ 
at the hotel was taking its siesta, Dot and 
Barbara lay talking; the latter rattling 
ahead, and keeping wonderfully away 
from the subject at heart, the former re- 
plying at intervals and not hearing the 
twaddle at all. Suddenly Barbara sprang 
up from Dot’s side, seized her pen and 
paper, and scratch, scratch, scratch filled 
the room for fully ten minutes. 

“Oh, Dot, get up, pleathe; I can’t copy 
thith at all—won’t you juth write the 
name of thith thong for me?”’ 

Poor Dot wrote neatly and prettily, in 
her fine, Italian hand, these words in the 
centre of a cream-tinted sheet of note 
paper: 

“Come to me, darling, or I die!” 

‘‘What a sentimental song!” said Dot, 
the obedient. 

“Yeth, it ith!’ and Barbara grabbed 
the paper, and lay down by Dot until she 
was sure her sister was lost in slumber; 
then the small opossum was up and off 
like a flash to Scott. 

And he? He took the written words as 
a condemned man might take a message 
straight from heaven—he kissed Barbara 
and the letter by turns, and the tears of 
joy he could not restrain fell upon the 
note paper and the yellow bangs indis- 
criminately. 

“Dotth taking her ‘the-ethtar,’ ath 
papa callth it. Now you wait till juth 
before thupper, and I’ll thee that Dot ith 
all ready to retheive you—and you prom- 
ith never to go off again or thlam the 
door,” 

That evening the sunset was glorious— 
like jewels from the Orient, heaped in a 
golden platter, the little cloudlets blushed 
and flamed, yellow and crimson and ruby 
red. 

Dot, dressed like the wraith of some 
fashionable Undine, came out upon the 
balcony to enjoy it all, that is, to enjoy it 
as well as she could without her lost Hil- 
debrandt. She looked until her eyes 
could no longer bear the splendor, then 
turned her glance backward. 

Suddenly she descried a figure that 
seemed strangely, sweetly familiar, despite 








the blur the sun had made before her 
eyes. The figure came nearer, the mists 
cleared before her longing eyes, and Dot 
could not tell for one intoxicating instant 
whether or not she was in heaven when 
she saw Scott, radiant-faced, smiling up 
into her very eyes! 

He stood at last beneath her balcony, 
Groups of people were standing by, and 
for this reason alone he did not follow the 
irresistible impulse that made him wish 
to shout aloud his great love for her and 
his excessive joy at seeing her again, 
When she could no longer gaze, like a 
veritable Juliet, silently down into his 
very eyes, and read the unutterable ten- 
derness that filled their glorious depths, 
when her Romeo vanished from her sight 
and disappeared within the door beneath 
her balcony, she dragged herself heavily 
back into her room, and fell into a white 
heap upon the floor. 

But, when consciousness came glimmer. 
ing back, she lay limp and passive in 
Scott’s strong arms, heard Barbara's tri- 
umphant ery: ‘Oh, Dot! Oh, Theott! 
aren’t you happy now?’ and saw papa 
standing over him with his handkerchief 
suspiciously near his eyes, although he 
kept blowing his nose with great zeal. 

“And my note never reached you, my 
poor broken lily?” P 

**No, Scott, never.” 

And for the first time in her life Bar- 
bara had an inkling of the mischief she 
had unwittingly done; but she was very 
quiet about it, and only “‘confethed”’ after 
many months. 

And the roses rushed back pell-mell, 
the sea grew greener and lovelier, the 
sand was shining gold, and the clouds 
were roly-poly cupids, chasing each other 
across the wide fields of azure, and Scott 
was her own forevermore.—Detroit Free 
Press. 





YOUNG WOMEN IN PARIS. 


A number of young women visitors to 
the Paris Exposition are having their 
paths smoothed as far as board and lodg- 
ing is concerned by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of New York City. 
About seventy-five have left New York 
so far with transfer cards from the Asso- 
ciation to a French Young Woman’s 
Christian Association home at 18 Rue de 
Milan. A large proportion of them are 
teachers. 

The travellers whom the Association is 
assisting have come from all parts of the 
country. One is a teacher in Ohio, who is 
going to visit her former home in Germany; 
one from California is going to visit her 
old home in Denmark; a young woman 
from Seattle, Wash., has started for Paris; 
and there is one from Kansas City. One 
nurse whom the Association has sent to 
the Paris home expects to take a course 
in the French hospitals, The Association 
gives its beneficiaries what it calls a trans- 
fer card, addressed to the Association 
which the traveller is to visit, recommend- 
ing her to its care, and sends at the same 
time a personal letter, ae it is responsible 
for any travellers it introduces, and the 
letter prevents errors. Jt has affiliations 
with Associations in other large cities 
abroad, 

The work comes under the head of ‘‘the 
Travellers’ Aid Department’’ of the In- 
ternational board. Miss Doheny, the 
chaplain of the Association, who has been 
in the work twenty-five years, is at its 
head in New York. 

There are two homes in Paris to which 
the Association sends these travellers— 
one 77 Avenue Wagram and the other 18 
Rue de Milan. It is to the latter the 
recent travellers to Paris have been sent, 
as it isa home for teachers, artists, and 
governesses. It is called the Washington 
House, was the gift of an American wo- 
map, and was opened in 1878. 


**Tt ts an Ill Wind 
That Blows Nobody Good.”” 


That small ache or pain or 
weakness ts the ‘* ill wind’’ 
that directs your attention to 
the necessity of purifying 
your blood by taking Hood's 
Sarsapartlla. Then your 
whole body recetves good, 
oo iS gp ssl blood goes 

ingling to every organ. 
ts ae arent po the for all 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEBRASKA ITEMS 


We have received cards from the follow- 
ing friends in towns where there are no 
clubs, saying that they will furnish arti- 
cles for the Bazar: Mrs. Ruth Smith, Uak- 
land; Mrs. Dora Towell, Berwyn; Mrs, 
Jeannette Taylor, O'Neill; Mrs. Berenice 
K. Billups, West Point; Mrs. E. M. Cobb, 
York; Miss Lillian Nelson, Cody; and 
Mrs. Frances Colson, Fremont. We hope 
that these friends may be able to secure 
others in the same towns who will con- 
tribute. 

We have been requested to issue a 
special bulletin on the Bazar work, in 
which to give explicit information about 
the Bazar, when and where it is to be 
held, for what purpose, the articles de- 
sired, and how the money is to be appro- 
priated. Some of the friends desire such 
a leaflet to assist them in working up an 
interest in the Bazar outside of their own 
towns. We think the suggestion a valua- 
ble one, and will issue such a bulletin. As 
many copies as desired will be furnished 
on application. 


We believe that it is necessary for suf- 
fragists to keep in touch with suffrage 
work all over the United States, and there 
is no other way of doing so than by read- 
ing suffrage papers. We are frequently 
asked what papers we would recommend, 
and we herewith give a list of four excel- 
lent ones: 

WoMAN’S JOURNAL, $1.50 for the first 
year, and for clubs. 3 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Woman's Tribune, 
Washington, D. C. 

Woman's Standard, 
Waterloo, Lowa. 

Woman's Column, $.25 per year. 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. George R. Kirkpatrick, State Lec- 
turer for the Kansas Temperance Union, 
has called at Headquarters, and expressed 
his good wishes for the suffrage cause in 
Nebraska, 


This summer we have visited Pender, 
Thurston, Tekamah, and Arizona. 

At Thurston we had a large, enthusias- 
tic audience, and plenty of suffrage senti- 
ment. Many of the people came several 
miles, and, being farmers, were unable to 
reach the meeting before nine o’clock, We 
did not attempt to organize a club, owing 
to the lateness of the hour. But there is 
the promise of an excellent club in Thurs- 
ton, and we hope that an organization 
will be effected in the fall, 


We found another responsive audience 
at Arziona, and we here organized a club 
of bright, energetic women, with Mrs. 
Elizabeth Reyman, president, and Miss 
Cora Lydeck, secretary. We were accom- 
panied to Arizona by Mrs. O. B. Bowers, 
president of Burt County, and several 
members of the Tekamah Club. Mrs. 
Bowers will attend the first meeting of 
this new club, and will assist the mem- 
bers in completing their organization, 
and planning their work. 


$1.00 per year, 


$50 per year. 


Mrs. Clara A. Young, of Broken Bow, 
State auditor, Miss Frances Drury, of 
Pender, and Mrs. Josie Hayes, of Teka 
mah, have also been callers at the Head. 
quarters. The Tekamah Club held a 
meeting recently to make articles for the 
Bazar. Tekamah will make a specialty of 
nut dolls, representing Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Stanton, and other pioneer suf- 
fragists; it is said that the likeness of 
these dolls to the pictures of these noted 
women is striking, and we believe that 
the Tekamah dolls will be very salable 
articles in the Nebraska booth. 


The Broken Bow Club will also make a 
specialty of horns. Some very valuable 
ones have already been secured, and they 
will be polished and mounted in first-class 
style. They will undoubtedly bring large 
prices. This club will also make some 
beautiful things out of grasses. 


Mrs. Augusta L. Packard, of St. Paul, 
writes that she will cheerfully add her 
contribution to the Nebraska booth. So 
the good reports come in from all parts of 
the State. 


In Pender, besides the public meeting, 
a social meeting was held at the home of 
Mrs. Getty Drury, our State treasurer, in 
which we had the pleasure of meeting a 
number of the earnest suffrage workers of 
that town. 


We return thanks to the Tekamah Club 
for a delightful afternoon reception at the 
home of Mrs. Goodwell. Notwithstand 
ing the excessive heat, a large number of 
members and friends were present, and it 
was a source of great inspiration to us to 
hear these friends discussing their plans 
for the Bazar. Tekamah will furnish a 
fine collection. 


Dear friends, we wish that we might 
hear from you. Please tell us something 
about your club work, what you are doing 
for the Bazar, and what the Headquarters 
can do for the clubs to render the office 
more useful to them. We need the re- 





ports from the clubs as much as the clubs 
need the Message ; indeed, the Message is 
very largely dependent upon these re- 
ports. Tell us what you are doing. 
LauRA A. GREGG. 





IOWA. 


Ina Light Taylor, in the August Wo- 
man’s Standard, gives the following news 
items: 


IOWA HEADQUARTEKS’ NOTES. 


The club at Superior is progressing 
finely and all are earnestly at work on the 
Iowa course of study. They are continu- 
ing their meetings through the summer in 
order to finish the first year’s outline and 
be ready to take up the second in the fall. 
They have an active membership of 
twenty-four in a town which the census 
of 1890 gives as 144. 


Mrs, Satterlee, so long our most efficient 
press superintendent, has been stopping 
for some time in Des Moines with her 
daughter, Mrs. Kennedy, undergoing 
treatment for deafness by a celebrated 
specialist. A few days ago Mrs. Kennedy 
entertained most delightfully a number of 
friends in honor of her mother. 


The Smithland club is busily preparing 
for a suffrage medal contest. This is a 
good time for the contests. Writeto Mrs. 
Whiting, our superintendent of that de- 
partment, for rules and medals. Her 
postoffice address is Belmond, Ia. 


Miss Priest of our Executive Committee, 
Miss Jeanette Priest and their cousin, 
Miss Mabel Caldw-ll, who now makes her 
home with them in Shenandoah, all leave 
for Colorado Aug. 1, to be gone two 
months or more, They hope to return in 
time to all come to the State Convention 
in October. 


Some time ago it was reported that a 
new suffrage club had been organized at 
Urbana, Benton County. A recent letter 
from Mrs. Goodwin, of Vinton, the 
County Secretary, informs us that all 
arrangements had been made to organize 
a club, when the bank robbery and ex- 
plosion causing the death of one of the 
prominent young men of the town so dis- 
rupted everything that the organization 
of the club was indefinitely postponed. 
The sentiment however, is much in favor 
and the ladies are now planning to organ- 
ize a club this fall. 


Ruthven P. E. C. closed up the year’s 
work in June with a most delightful open 
meeting at the spacious home of their 
president, Mrs. Baldwin. About one hun- 
dred guests were present. The treasurer 
reported all dues collected and remitted, 
the pledge of $10 to the State paid in full 
and a goodly fund still on hand. The 
lesson was recited as usual, and the pro- 
gramme somewhat lengthened by music, 
papers, speeches, etc. One feature was a 
paper by Mrs. West giving brief charac- 
ter sketches of each member of the club, 
taking off in a humorous and exceedingly 
happy manner, the little peculiarities and 
fads of each. Owing to her modesty, pre- 
sumably, she omitted her own ‘‘character 
sketch’ which was supplied at the close 
of her paper by her husband in such a 
mauner as to “bring down the house.” 
Delicious cakes and ice-cream were daintily 
served, and, all in all, the year’s work 
and its close were felt to be highly satis- 
factory and the outlook for a good club 
and progressive work next year never 
better. 

Des Moines P. E. Club, with a record of 
missing but one meeting in the thirty 
years of its existence, at the June meet- 
ing seriously considered discontinuing its 
meetings through the summer, fearing 
the heat and the absence of a number of 
the members would interfere with having a 
successful meeting. However, the motion 
to discontinue was lost. The very next 
meeting, the first Thursday in July, was 
one of the best they have had in a long 
time, both in point of numbers and inter- 
est manifested. It takes more than hot 
weather to reduce the ardor of Des Moines 
suffragists. 


A former resident of Brighton, Ia., 
Mrs. H. N. Brown, writes to Headquar- 
ters from her present home in Fairhope, 
Ala., that she thinks it is ‘regular dog-in- 
the-manger st/le’’ the way some women 
are acting about the suffrage. Don’t want 
it themselves and won’t let any one else 
have it. She says further, ‘Brighton 
used to be almost all right on the suffrage 
question. When my daughter, Anna, and 
I canvassed the t'wn one winter only 
about half a dozen refused to sign. Oh, 
yes, Iowa will go on to victory, but we 
shall not have a chance to help you. We 
still own our Iowa farm and if we were 
there would be still entertaining all the 
speakers of all reforms. But I can’t leave 
the Bay and the climate down here. We 
have a suffrage society here and Mrs. J. 
Woods, a former resident of your city, is 
president. Our daughter says Alabama is 
behind Mississippi and Louisiana in re- 
gard to the suffrage question. She lives 
in Louisiana, Well, perhaps, when you 
have won Iowa, some of you will come and 
‘chirk’ us up some day.”’ 


Des Moines P, E. Clubhas extended an 
invitation to hold the State Convention 
here. This invitation has been gladly 
accepted by the Executive Committee. 
The probable time will be October 16, 17, 
and 18. The positive date with some of 
the special features, if not the entire pro- 
gramme, will be given in the next issue of 
the Standard. 

We expect our National President, Mrs. 
Catt, with Miss Hay, will be with us, and 
we hope, Miss Anthony also. 


This is the quiet time of the year in 
club circles. But the heart of a suffragist 
never sleeps, and even now plans are being 
made for the opening up of the club work 
in the early fall, and for the State Con- 
vention. The success of our work through 





The Woman’s Journal for 1900. 





While other women’s papers are limited to a few subjects, or to special reforms, 
the WomAn’s JoURNAL gathers the news from ALL fields in which women are inter- 


ested and occupied. 


Every person who desires to keep in touch with women’s work 


and their organizations must read the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
One of the leading features of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for 1900 will be correspond- 


ence from the 


FOUR SUFFRAGE STATES 
Describing the part taken by WomeN VoTeERs in the coming Presidential cam- 


paign. 


In view of the growing interest and activity of women in Municipal Affairs, the 
Woman's JOURNAL has secured a series of articles on 


Civic and Sociological Work. 
Papers on civic and sociological subjects will be contributed by 
Miss Alice W. Fletcher, who will discuss ‘‘The Indian Women and her Problems.” 
Prof. John Graham Brooks, who will write on ‘*The Ethics of Shopping.” 
Prof. Graham Taylor, who will write on ‘Social Settlement work at Chicago 


Commons.”’ 


Mrs. Ellen A. Scrimgeour, President of the Women’s Health Protective Associa- 


tion of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. Helen M. Campbell, author of ‘The Prisoners of Poverty.” 
Mrs. Cornelius Y. Stevenson, for five years President of the Civic Club of Phila- 


delphia. 


Robert A. Woods, Andover House Boston. 
Miss Laura Fisher, Superintendent of Kindergartens in Boston, and others. 
What Can Womep Do Toward Good City Government ? 


Will be answered by Hon. Henry V. Johnson, Mayor of Denver, Col., Hon. Samuel M. 
Jones, Mayor of Toledo, O., Hon. Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, and Hon, 


A. R. Kiefer, Mayor of St. Paul, Minn. 
The work of several great 


National Organizations of Women 


Will be presented in the WomAN’s JOURNAL, by 
Susan Bb, Anthony, President, and Carrie Chapman Catt, Organizer, of the National 


American W. 8S. A. 


Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, President General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. L. M, N. Stevens, President of the National W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Bodge, National President Woman’s Relief Corps. 

The purposes of the International Woman’s Council will be described by the new 


President, Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 


We hope also for an article from Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, General Secretary of 


the King’s Daughters. 


A series of reminiscences will include ‘‘Memories of the Civil War,’’ by Mrs. 


Mary A. Livermore. 


“The Association for the Advancement of Women,”’ by Mrs, Julia Ward Howe. 
**The New England Woman's Club,’’ by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 
‘“‘When Women First Went tu Oberlin College,’’ by Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell. 


Other notable articles promised are 


‘‘Women Nurses in the Army,” by U. 8. Surgeon Anita McGee. 

‘*Factory Inspection,’’ by Mrs, Fanny B, Ames. 

‘Education for Housekeeping,” by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. 

“Care of Dependent and Delinquent Children,” by Mrs. H. T. Rainey, Secretary 


Illinois State Board of Charities. 


‘*Birchbay, a Woman’s Camp for Boys,” by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 
‘Cremation,’ by Dr. James R, Chadwick, President of the New England Crema- 


tion Society. 


‘“*The Women of Hawaii,’ by Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, lately from Honolulu. 
**What a Scientific Training May Do for Women,”’ by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


‘*The School of Housekeeping of the Boston Educational and Industrial Union,” 


by one of its officers. 


Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain, the brilliant author of ‘Sally Ann’s Experience,” 
and other incisive tales, will also be among the contributors for the year. 

A monthly article from Mrs, Judith W. Andrews, in relation to Pundita Ramabai 
and her work, will be one of the features of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Miss Maud Thompson and Miss Gail Laughlin, well known as thoughtful and 
able writers, will contribute articles on ‘‘Women in the Law,” and “Health Study for 


Workingwomen.” 


Special attention will be given in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL during the coming year 
to the work of women’s clubs and organizations; to occupations and enterprises in 
which women are engaged; to church activities, educational news, and college 


advantages. 


Portraits of women distinguished in many lines will be presented in the JouRNAL. 
The progress of the SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN in Oregon will be reported, and news 
and methods of suffrage work in the different States will be discussed by officers of 


the State suffrage societies. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single copies 

Six months 

One Year ° ‘ . ° ° 
First year on trial to new subscribers 


> & ee) 


CLUB RATES. 
Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00. 
Six subscribers one year in advance $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club of six. 
Sample copies of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL free on application. 
To new subscribers, on trial, three months, 25 cents. 


Twenty Dollar Premuims. 
To any one getting up a club of twenty-five new subscribers at reduced club rate of 


$1.50 in advance, we will give a special premium of Twenty Dollars, 
Address 


ers need not all live in the same place, 


These subscrib- 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 














the year depends in large measure upon 
the success of the State Convention; and 
the success of the State Convention de- 
pends upon our individual effort. Let 
each club work to send its full delegation, 
and make manifest the fact that the de- 
feat of last winter has not weakened us, 
but on the contrary has nerved us to 
greater effort. 


UTAH. 


WHAT UTAH WOMEN VOTERS WANT. 

The Ladies’ Democratic Club of Provo, 
Utah, Mrs. Amanda Knight, president, 
has issued the following declaration: 


Recognizing that public office is a pub- 
lic trust, and that the selection of officers 
is an object-lesson to those growing citi- 
zens, the boys and girls, we ask our party 
to present no candidates for our suffrages 
except such as have a good reputation for 
intelligence, honesty, temperance, social 
honor, efficiency, and fairness, if they 
would command our undivided support. 

We resent the intimation that in spite 
of equal suffrage the women of Utah re- 
main political nonentities. 

Still more deeply do we resent the inti- 
mation that as women we are disloyal to 
one another in political matters. 

Believing that as Democratic voters we 
share the responsibility for such losses or 
gains as the party may experience, we 
expect visible recognition of this joint re- 
sponsibility by continued representation 
on the party ticket. We expect this the 
more confidently on account of the fine 
record our women Officials have made. 

We protest against discrimination in 
salary on account of sex, but where labor 
and responsibility are equal we contend 
for equal compensation. 








MISS GAFFNEY, 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 


Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur.- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness. Testimonials from distinguished 
men and women of Boston. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS’ 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOK. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 


Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cho!ula, 
The Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 


For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


FIRST-C LINE 


oC MN 




















ViaRockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independ 
Waterloo, Webster. City, Fort Dodge, Rockwell 
City, Denison and Council Bluffs, . 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Buffet-library-smoking cars, s|,eping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 





The 
Western 
Club Woman 


The Official Organ of the COLORADO 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS and 
THE WOMAN'S CLUB OF DENVER..... 

An able and dignified representative of 

the federated Clubs of Colorado, as well 

as the women’s clubs throughout the 
country 

A monthly journal maintaining a stand- 

ard of excellence unsurpassed by any 

publication of its kind 
ELLIS MEREDITH and ELLA CELESTE ADAMS, Edi- 
tors and Prop’s Woman’s Club Building. 

Single subscriptions $1.00 per year; single 

copies 10c each 
Names of five new subscribers accompanied by 
$5 entitles sender to one subscription free. Lib- 


eral inducements to canvassers. Write for par- 
ticulars, 


Address P. 0. Box 1467, Denver, Colorado 


BY MAIL. Y 
SHORTHAN D Kerst’s School, Corning NY. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman's Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 
It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 


It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women's Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 
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DOES CO-EDUCATION EDUCATE? 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The New York Tribune of Aug. 27 
asks this question, and quotes an article on 
higher education for women in the Sep- 
tember Woman's Home Companion, where- 
in Louise Castle Walbridge thus arraigns 
our present collegiate instruction for 
women: 

Does coéducation accomplish the best 
results fora girl? Is her work identical 
with man’s? Are the feminine and mas- 
culine nature the same? If not, isn’t there 
a suspicion of folly in spending the impor. 
tant preparatory — pursuing the same 
studies demanded by man’s work? 
Wouldn't it bé just as reasonable to teach 
a boy cooking and sewing and nursing, 
and expect him to make a full-fledged 
lawyer or blacksmith, as to instruct a girl 
in surveying and mechanics and physics, 
and then expect her to blossom into a 
thrifty, notable house wife and house- 
mother? The “new woman” may fight 
against her obvious destiny with all her 
acquired masculinity, but she cannot alter 
the purpose of her creation, and woman 
will go down to the end of time as wife 
and mother, and it is for this her education 
should prepare her. An _ unfortunate 
number of our girls marry and try to rear 
families with the use of the needle as un- 
known to them as it was to one of the 
aborigines. There bave been schools 
where fine needlework was taught, and 
might it not be profitable if our up- 
to-date institutions would discard such 
superfluities as metaphysics and theoret- 
ical ethics, and substitute instruction in 
this essentially feminine and eminently 
useful employment before it becomes a 
lost art? Cooking schools have been pop- 
ular for several years, and why is it not 
practicable and sensible to include some 
knowledge of the culinary art ina girl’s 
education? And, most Utopian scheme 
of all, some experience in the care of the 
sick and of young children? For just so 
sure as the years go by this work will fall 
upon her shoulders, and then an under- 
standing of logarithms and Latin idioms 
will avail her nothing. 

Coéducation accomplishes the best re 
sults for girls and boys alike, in the best 
development of character. As the life- 
work of many individuals of both sexes is 
essentially similar, there is no reason why 
their education should differ. 

Thousands of men are at the head of 
hotels, where they must understand all 
departments of housekeeping; at the head 
of laundries, bakeries, and restaurants. 
They are cooks and waiters in restaurants, 
hotels, and fashion»ble families, on yachts, 
on the great steamers, in the army and 
navy, and in engineering and exploring 
expeditions. Men are tailors, at the head 
of great establishments for making wom- 
en’s hats and dresses, and are said to be 
more skilful than women in these indus- 
tries, All the devotees of fashion now 
demand tailor-made suits. Because thou- 
sands of men are thus engaged in what 
are called domestic employments, should 
all men be required to study cooking and 
sewing? 

While a rapidly increasing number of 
women are lawyers, doctors, and preach- 
ers, presidents and professors of colleges, 
writers of history, novels, poetry, school. 
books, articles for magazines and the 
daily press; artists, actors, type writers, 
stenographers, and clerks in courts; legis- 
lators and jurors in four States of the 
Union; is it necessary to add cooking and 
sewing to the collegiate curriculum of all 
women? 

Miss Walbridge asksif the masculine and 
feminine elements are the same, They 
are not the same; hence the importance 
that they should be in equilibrium, and 
always together. These great moral and 
spiritual forces in humanity are as neces- 
sary to equilibrium as positive and nega- 
tive electricity, centripetal and centrifugal 
forces in the material world. 

If we had the power to throw these 
forces out of equilibrium for five minuces, 
we should have material chaos; just as 
we have had moral chaos in all the civili- 
zations yet tried, because the feminine 
element has been unduly depressed and 
degraded. Until the equilibrium of these 
great moral forces is fully established, we 
shall never have perfect conditions. 

In the main, woman’s work is identical 
with man's, that is, looking at men and 
women as individuals differing in tastes, 
capacities, and destinies. They should 
have the highest and broadest educa- 
tion, as they are to fill every variety of 
position. To circumscribe the sphere of 
all women to wifehood and motherhood, 
to home life, cooking, and sewing, is to 
take a very narrow view of their destiny. 
Hundreds of women never marry, keep 
house, take care of children, or choose 
nursing as a profession; then why fit 
them only for four positions when they 
already fill four thousand? 

A general and thorough collegiate edu- 
cation for all women who have the time 
and money, and a special course after- 
wards for the life-work they choose, is 
the present custom, which will no doubt 
continue. A knowledge of mathematics, 
or of language, of logarithms, or of Latin 
idioms, would prove of essential service 
to a professor of either sex. 

In social life women and men enjoy 
very much the same conditions. We do 





not build separate houses or spread sepa- 
rate tables for men and women. We all 
eat fish, flesh, and fowl, vegetables and 
fruits, suffer the extremes of heat and 
cold, joy and sorrow; alone we come 
into the world, and alone we pass to 
another sphere of action. To-day the 
home is in a condition of half.orphanage, 
because man does not fill his responsibili- 
ties there; the state is in a condition of 
half-orphanage, because woman does not 
fill her responsibilities there; but when 
woman awakes to the beauty of science, 
philosophy, and government, then will 
the first note of harmony be touched, then 
will the great organ of humanity be 
played on all its keys, with every stop 
rightly adjusted, and with louder, loftier 
strains the march of civilization will be 
immeasurably quickened. 
ELIZABETH CApy STANTON, 
250 West 94th St., New York. 





ENFORCED MOTHERHOOD. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Among the problems presented for con- 
sideration at the close of this century, few 
are of more vital importance to coming 
generations than the above. For if it is 
true, as some one says, that “so long as 
there are two standards of morals for men 
and women, we shall have a mongrel 
race,’’ still truer is it that a maternity that 
is forced can never be an ideal one. 

Were not the fact so patent, it would be 
inconceivable that such a question could 
arise, so detestable, so brutal does it ap- 
pear. However, as in all cases extreme 
power upon one side and subserviency on 
the other grow imperceptibly, until con- 
ditions arise wherein all sense of justice 
and personal responsibility is lost, so the 
dependence of women and their supposed 
inferiority, coupled with the almost abso- 
lute power of men, have produced the 
present conditions. 

To estimate the present correctly we 
must understand the past. We read that 
Nero destroyed his mother because she 
refused to permit his proposed incest. 
Slowly women have arisen from the posi- 
tion of abject slaves to that of partial in- 
dependence; but all concessions have been 
hardly wrung from their masters, nor are 
the masters wholly blamable. It is not 
easy to introduce changes. Conservatism 
always fights reform, and custom exerts a 
prodigious influence upon even the most 
enlightened, Slavery of all kinds and de- 
grees has always had its defenders, and 
the world is yet in dense ignorance of 
some of the simplest of nature’s laws. 

To-day the majority of men would not 
resort to murder or physical force to com- 
pass their desires, but coercion is used 
notwithstanding. As the progress of 
civilization rendered the power of brute 
force obsolete, some other equally potent 
was looked for, and was found in the in- 
tense religious nature of women. ‘To 
teach them that child-bearing was a ser- 
vice specially rendered the Almighty, and 
calling forth special blessing, while the 
avoidance of that function was a trifle 
more heinous than any otber sin, may not 
have been an easy task, but it was one 
thoroughly done, and the theory that the 
Lord sent just the number of children 
born was accepted as a solemn fact, and 
to exercise any common sense upon the 
subject was heresy of the rankest kind. 

That the avoidance of maternity or the 
control of it is against the laws of the land 
proves absolutely nothing, so long as the 
laws of the land are made by men only, 
and solely in their own interests. Many 
things are morally wrong that are legally 
right, and the converse is also true; and 
while the law would in no wise interfere 
with a woman bringing forth a progeny 
which from the debauchery of the father 
would have little chance of approaching 
normal conditions in life, it would most 
emphatically interpose should she assert 
her right to terminate an undesired preg- 
nancy. I do not advocate abortion. On 
the contrary, it is braver, more womanly, 
utterly to refuse to allow such conditions 
to arise than to run the risk of ill health 
and imprisonment in seeking to terminate 
them; but, from a moral standpoint, the 
evil is no greater in preventing the birth 
of a child, than in bringing it forth to 
certain misery and suffering. 

Many of both sexes honestly believe 
that what are termed sexual rights are a 
physical necessity to men, and therefore 
cannot be safely withheld or abridged; 
but I fancy that theory was promulgated 
in the interests of men with little self- 
control or conscience. If a necessity, 
why more so after the pronouncing of the 
marriage ceremony than before? Or are 
we to suppose that all unmarried men are 
unchaste? A supposition which is un- 
tenable. As to the pbysical necessity, if 
but one man in a thousand led a clean life, 
the fact would prove that health did not 
demand the sacrifice laid upon its shrine. 

This however, is hardly the question at 
issue. Any woman who chooses to go 
down into the valley of the shadow of 
death to give life to another, exercises her 





God-given privilege and right, but no 
other human being should usurp that 
right and dictate to her in the matter. 
That fatherhood sits lightly upon men is 
amply proved every day, but never ina 
more striking manner than when, during 
slavery days, children three-fourths white 
were sold from the auction block. 

At a Mothers’ Congress in Washington, 
some one said if there was one thing on 
the face of the earth that a woman should 
have the privilege of deciding, it was 
when she should have children, and how 
many. Yet, generally speaking, she has 
little to say in the matter. I venture to 
say that ninety per cent. of all children 
born are the result of accident, and not of 
any well-defined mutual desire upon the 
part of the parents to bring a child into 
existence, This, from a purely physical 
standpoint, is not the best mode of prop- 
agation; but when the influence upon 
the spiritual and intellectual forces is 
considered, it becomes little less than 
criminal, 

If emancipation ever comes to women, 
it must come from within, Right-think- 
ing, high-minded men may be able to help 
them in the struggle, but in their own 
ranks must be found the leaders of truth 
whom custom, years of servitude, and 
public opinion cannot daunt, who shall 





boldly proclaim the truth that shall make | 


them free. 

Mothers may, if they will, produce a 
radical change in the opinion of the com- 
ing men. Be brave enough to grapple 
with the facts of existence, for which you 
are in no way responsible, and give your 
sons the benefit of your hardly won 
knowledge and experience. Teach them 
that their whole bodies are a sacred trust, 
and that their reproductive powers were 
not given for physical gratification, to the 
detriment of others, but are a force to be 
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departments of endeavor. There were 
300 college graduates in the family. 

The problem is how to take the rascals 
and make saints out of them; to take 
Dukes and make Edwardses out of them. 
A school teacher in California took an in- 
terest in the bully in her school, reading 
him stories from Greek and Latin. He 
acquired athirst for knowledge,and is now 
doing fine work in a college. She trans- 
formed a rascal into a saint. The florist 
who developed the finest carnation in the 
world received $30,000 for it, but this 


| teacher did not get 30 cents for what she 


| did. 


Perhaps sometime in the United 


| States, a person will get as much for sav 


| of the grandest 


carefully guarded, especially designed for | 


reproduction, when the time arrives that 
good sense and proper regard for others 
shall decide it to be fitting. Do not hesi- 
tate so to instruct them. Not an excess 
of knowledge, but the lack of it, produces 
misery, and your boys are entitled to the 
best knowledge regarding the mysteries 
of life that it is in your power to give 
them. 

Darwin says: “It is only man who is 
brutal and unkind to the female of his 
race,’’ and much of this is due to ignor- 
ance upon the one side and slavish fear 
upon the other. Train your daughters to 
be fearless and brave, fit mothers for a 
noble race, insisting that they are the 
arbiters of their own persons even after 
the marriage ceremony, and that they, 
and they alone, should decide when and 
how a new life shall be ushered in. 

Victor GAGE KIMBERT. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 





CROSS INHERITANCE AN ESTABLISHED 
FACT. 

PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 3, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

It may be of interest to some of your 
readers to know that the theory of ‘‘cross 
inheritance,’’ to which allusion is madein 
Lizzie Jewett Butler’s letter, quoting from 
Mrs. Catt’s address, is now a recognized 
scientific fact. 

Some fifteen years since, the following 
experience had not a little interest to my 
friend, the late Prof. E. D. Cope, as well 
as to others, For some years | had in an 
enclosure a very fine collection of Ply- 
mouth Rock fowls. In time, however, 
they somewhat degenerated. So all of 
the male birds were removed, and the 
best fighting rooster, whose ancestors had 
been successful in many contests, was in- 
stalled. The following spring, as the 
young chickens made their appearance, 
the pullets were so belligerent in their 
disposition that an early death was their 
fate, while the young roosters were en- 
tirely void of any war-like disposition or 
tendency. 

With the human family there is no 
physical peculiarity more marked than in 
the transmission of dental abnormalities. 
If the father is deficient in lateral inci- 
sors, for instance, and there are several 
daughters, most of these will have the 
same peculiar absence, while the sons will 
have a normal development. C. N. P. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE RASCAL. 


In a recent lecture at the New York 
Chautauqua, Dr. A. E. Winship applied 
some of the results of his investigations 
toward a solution of the problem of the 
rascal. He said in part: 


An investigation into the Dukes family, 
showed of 1,200 nearly all were bad men 
and women, the great majority criminals 
with arecord. In order to see if the high 
standard of heredity could be maintained 
in a family, I have been making a careful 
investigation of Jonathan Edwards and 
his family and descendants. In 1,500 
members of the family, I found not one 
pauper or one imbecile, only one insane, 
and but six criminals and these minor 
criminals. It was a remarkable family, 
and its members were distinguished in all 





ing a soul as for producing a new flower. 

Jacob Riis, by his great work in im- 
proving the slums of New York, has done 
much to change rascals into saints. One 
institutions doing this 
work is the George Junior Republic at 
Freeville, N. Y., ten miles from Ithaca, A 
boy or girl who stays there two years will 
turn out a good man or woman. The 
cardinal teachings there are self-support 
and self-government. Rascals are made 
saints. This and similar work is one of 
the deeds of humanity which we can and 
should do. 





THE HELPING HAND. 

The Chicago ‘‘Pingree Patch” is report- 
ed as turning out this year a fine crop of 
potatoes, turnips, beets, and other vegeta- 
bles, giving the diligent workers, who 
have taken advantage of its opportunities, 
a good supply of vegetables for the win- 
ter. The garden was established four 
years ago, and last spring there was a 
lively demand for space to be cultivated 
by the poor who were willing to work. 
Many women, who had to support families, 
were given little plots of land, and, with 
the assistance of their children, under the 


direction of a skilled gardener, they have, 


during intervals between busy days, and 
by getting up early, and working in the 
evening, raised potatoes enough to last 
during the cold weather, and some have 
made extra money by selling green prod- 
uce. One hundred and fifty two families 
had tracts planted. 

There are 2,730 societies of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in Ger- 
many. They carry on a ‘‘Depot Mission,” 
keeping watch over girls who come to 
large cities from the country to seek em- 
ployment, and engage in many other 
works of love and charity for the benefit 
of women. 

‘rhe women of Plattsburgh, N. Y., have 
for 25 years maintained and conducted 
“The Home for the Friendless of North- 
ern New York.” This is an institution 
which, although little heard of, is one of 
the most successfully conducted in the 
State. The inmates are all children—de- 
serted or destitute—for whom good homes 
are found if possible, and if not, the lit- 
tle ones are carefully taught and trained 
in the ‘‘Home,” for some useful occupation 
until they are proficient enough to earn 
their living thereby. The Home is sup- 
ported entirely by benevolent persons, 
Many homeless children have been sent 
into childless homes, ard are happily situ- 
ated, leading good and useful lives, where, 
but for the Home, they would in all like- 
lihood be public charges. 








EASE AND DISEASE. 





A Short Lesson on the Meaning of a Familiar 
Word. 


Disease is the opposite of ease. Web- 
ster defines disease as “‘lack of ease, un- 
easiness, trouble, vexation, disquiet.” It 
is a condition due to some derangement 
of the physical organism. A vast majority 
of the ‘‘dis-ease’’ from which people suf- 
fer is due to impure blood. Disease of 
this kind is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which purifies, enriches and vitalizes the 
blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures scrofula, 
salt rheum, pimples and all eruptions. It 
tones the stomach and creates a good 
appetite, and it gives vigor and vitality to 
the whole body. It reverses the condition 
of things, giving health, comfort and 
‘*ease’’ in place of ‘‘disease.”’ 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The second attrac- 
tion of the fall and winter, beginning 
Monday, September 10, will be a newly 
arranged dramatic version of Dumas’ 
famous novel: ‘Monte Cristo.’’ Prepara- 
tions have been progressing for weeks 
for giving the popular story the most 
effective stage settings. All of these have 
been designed, built, and painted by Ansel 
Cook and B. W. Craig, while preparations 
have been made by J. R. Pitman, Great 
care has been taken in costumes, and 
Max Heindl, the musical director, has 
selected, composed, and arranged appro- 
priate music. At the Monday matinee 
will be given choice chocolate bonbons, 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Situation wanted by an Armenian young 
man, willing to work ina private family. Address 
G. Davidian, care WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 3 
Park St., Boston. 














AMY ‘FE. ACTON, ; 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston Mass. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, to 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JOURNAL Office Park St , Boston, Mase. 
Price, postpaid. 50 -ent:. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation ot 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR, 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 











It is with great pleasure that we 
announce our 


FALL OPENING 


OF 


Ladies’ Flannel Waists 


The models are very attractive and 
in many colors. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 








Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





Baggage transferred to and from the Graud 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE. 
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